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HE tube strike, which was in full swing when 
last we wrote, was closed by an arrangement 
which the men interpreted as a full admission 

of their contentions, and the threatened general railway 
strike was averted. But railway trouble still looms 
ahead, and the men’s representatives are at present 
negotiating with the Railway Executive Committee on 
their national programme, at the Board of Trade. 
There are grounds for good hope here. The position in 
the mines is far more serious and urgent. The National 
Conference of the Miners’ Federation rejected on Wed- 
nesday the proposals made by the Government as a 
result of the demand for shorter hours, higher wages, and 
nationalisation, and decided to hold a strike ballot. 
This, with miners, usually means that there will be a 
strike. We shall return to the subject text week ; 
meanwhile we say emphatically that had the nationalisa- 
tion of mines and railways been in the King’s Speech a 
great deal of immediate trouble might have been 


averted. 
x * * 


The King’s Speech proved to be in more ways than 
one an innovation. It departed considerably from the 
style and phraseology to which we have been accus- 
tomed for more than a generation. A trace of emotion 
was visible through these crusted formule that could not 
be abandoned. Parliament was actually urged to 
build “a better Britain.”” There was even a note of 
sincerity in the reference to the industrial discontents, 
to which it was significant that special prominence 
was given. For the first time. probably, in all the 
history of King’s Speeches, it was laid down as part 
of the Government policy “ to diminish une mploy ment.’ 
References to the subject in past years have invariably 
taken the form of the relief of the unemployed—a 


very different thing. It is currently reported that the 
Speech is, as regards phraseology, very much less than 
usual a Cabinet draft, and very much more than usual 
the King’s own words, It is not quite a “ heart to 
heart talk with my people ’’—to quote a rumour that 
circulates in well-informed quarters—but it may well 
be as near to that as it was possible to put into the 
straitjacket of the conventional framework. 
* * * 


Of the new measures promised the most important 
are those establishing Ministries of Health and Ways 
and Communications: The debate on the Address saw 
the Labour Party appearing for the first time as the 
principal party in Opposition, and its spokesmen 
acquitted themselves remarkably well. Mr. Thomas 
on Sunday had, with a most patriotic and statesman- 
like speech, struck a fine note, and both Mr. Adamson 
and Mr. Clynes admirably followed suit. These three 
leaders of a party which Mr. Lloyd George, on the 
eve of the election, described as being dominated by 
Bolsheviks, showed themselves as possessing a temper, 
a knowledge of facts, and a conception of statesmanship 
which are frequently absent from the speeches of 
Cabinet Ministers. Mr. Lloyd George is, we freely 
grant, too much occupied to contribute at present much 
substance to the discussions of the House; but it is 
impossible not to observe that his post-election speeches 
on Labour conditions contain a great deal of non- 
committal claptrap and very little meat. 


* * k 


The discussion on Russia was not very illuminating. 
On Thursday Mr. Lloyd George spoke about it at length, 
and the substance of some of his salient passages will 
not be unfamiliar to our readers. ‘“ The Bolshevist 
machinery in Russia,” he said, 

is deadly, is brutal, horrible, but there is no doubt of its efficiency 

for its purpose. It is the only machinery you have got there, and 

if you send tons of food to Russia there is no one to distribute it 
except a Bolshevist Government. 
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“The Bolshevist military power,” he said, “‘ I should 
say, is greater than it was.” 


The threat of intervention in the affairs of Russia is driving even 
the moderate parties in Russia into the hands of the Boisheviks. 
That is part of the evidence we have got. . Some of the officers of 
the old armies are actually taking part in reorganising the Red 
Army of Russia. 

And he added, even if we succeeded in overthrowing 
the Bolsheviks : 
How long are you going to occupy Russia? Are you going to remain 
there until there is a Government you can depend upon? And are 
you quite sure when you withdraw you get exactly that Government ? 
Are we going to restore order in that vast country? Nobody pro- 
poses to do it. 
He went on to draw a parallel from the French Revolu- 
tion, the one historical event with which he frequently 
displays some acquaintance. The ridiculous Prinkipo 
scheme has failed, and he gave no indication as to any 
possible policy beyond the policy of abstention. But 
since he concluded by saying that in the interests of 
Russia, of the world, and of Britain (which normally 
gets a great deal of its food from Russia) we must do 
our best to restore order and good government, what 
can we do, we may ask, but bargain with the Bolsheviks ? 


* ok * 


The German National Assembly now sitting at 
Weimar has elected Herr Ebert to be “ President of the 
German Empire.” The choice followed naturally from 
the position which the Majority Socialist Party holds 
in the Assembly. Herr Ebert has not latterly shown 
overmany signs of the “ forcefulness ” with which his 
friends used to credit him, but the new Presidency 
would in any case give little scope for it. It is modelled 
on the French, not the American; the real Executive 
is to be a Ministry responsible to the Assembly, and no 
act or decree of the President will be valid without a 
Minister's counter-signature. These arrangements are 
all temporary, pending the voting of a regular Constitu- 
tion by the Assembly, and Herr Ebert is only a “ pro- 
visional President,’”’ who will invite Herr Scheidemann 
to form a provisional Ministry. But there seems reason 
to suppose that the draft Constitution circulated by 
their party may be substantially adopted. Attempts 
are being made by the Majority Socialists to bring the 
“‘ Christian People’s Party ”’ (i.e., the old Centre) into 
the governing combination, as well as the ‘“ Demo- 
crats ” (i.c., Radicals and Progressives). A noteworthy 
feature of the draft is that it proposes to set up a second 

‘chamber representing the Governments of the various 
German States, which would perpetuate many charac- 
teristics of the old Bundesrath. 


* 2 * 


In view of the renewal of the armistice on 
February 17th, the Supreme War Council at Paris has 
been comprehensively reconsidering its terms. Many 
things have prompted them to do so, but especially 
three—the anxiety of the French to demobilise further, 
the impossibility of tolerating Germany’s avowed plan 
to reconquer Prussian Poland, and a more general 
disquietude about the risks of her military revival on 
the basis of the enormous resources in men and material 
which are still within her reach. This disquietude has 
been fed by a good deal of exaggeration ; and in spite 
of Herr Ebert’s rather militant attitude at the opening 
of the Weimar Assembly, it is difficult to conceive a 


renewal of fighting on the West Front. The French, 
however, seem to be talking common-sense when 
they argue that we might reduce our Armies of occupa- 
tion there if we insisted now on a control over the scale 
of German demobilisation not different in principle 
from that which we have throughout exercised in Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. There is also room for 
very real anxiety regarding Poland. The original 
armistice was extremely defective in its Polish terms ; 
the Allies had scarcely realised how important it was 
not merely to assign German Poland to the Poles at the 
Peace Conference, but to enable such a vital part of the 
Polish community to take a full share in its rebuilding 
from the earliest possible date. The Germans knew 
this much better, and after their first confusion pro- 
ceeded to act accordingly. Their military design against 
Poland has two objects—first, and in any case, to 
embarrass, perhaps fatally, the rebuilding of the Polish 
State; secondly, and under favourable circumstances, 
to create in Poland and Courland faits accomplis in 
the German interest, which the Associated Powers, having 
regard to their growing incapacity for military action, 
or indeed for united action of any kind, might be unable 
to disturb. The importance of nipping this design in 
the bud can scarcely be exaggerated. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George has informed the House 
of Commons that he intends to adhere absolutely to 
the programme, as regards indemnities to be extracted 
from Germany, which was put forward in his election 
speeches. But this is perhaps too definite a phrase to 
use. What he actually said in the House was that 
“with regard to indemnities the Government stand 
absolutely by their pledges in this respect.” It is 
not always easy to be sure what precisely are the 
pledges to which Mr. Lloyd George’s Government is 
committed in any respect; and we trust that those who 
are anxious to see the Income Tax relieved by the 
transfer of our whole war debt to the beaten enemy 
will not have their expectations unduly raised. The 
exaction of indemnities is justified as a result of this 
war if it ever could be justified; but proof of liability 
is not necessarily a reason for, or a means of, enforcing 
payment. Some payment, no doubt, there will be; 
and a Commission in Paris is considering the question. 
But there are occasions on which’ individuals prefer 
rather to lose their money than to incur the risks and 
the trouble of suing debtors in the County Court. This 
is not misplaced magnanimity on their part, but a course 
of action resulting from a judicious weighing of the 
probabilities. There are also creditors who prefer to 
get a little money without proceedings rather than to 
attempt to get the whole by legal action, when they 
know that the whole will not be forthcoming. Mr. 
Lloyd George, and his more excitable supporters, may, 
at election time, play the part of the incensed creditor 
who insists on full payment or the full consequences to 
the debtor, whatever trouble they may entail on him- 
self. But we fancy that the Commission in Paris will 
play the part of the prudent creditor who prefers a small 
payment without trouble to less extracted with diffi- 
culty. It will pursue, in fact, the policy which will 
yield, not the whole sum actually due to the Allies, 
but the greatest net sum they can hope to obtain, 
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Sir Ernest Cassel, by placing in the hands of trustees 
for educational purposes the, sum of half a million 
pounds, has set an example that we hope may be fol- 
lowed. What this nation needs to spend on education 
during the next decade, if we are to get the “ better 
Britain” of which the King speaks, will far exceed 
what even Mr. Fisher can get out of the Treasury, or 
the Local Education Authorities out of the ratepayers. 
We have too few benefactors of education on this side 
of the Atlantic; and we are indebted to Sir Ernest 
Cassel for reminding, in the most practical way, those 
whom the war has left in affluence or even enriched 
that Supertax and the Excess Profits Duty do not 
exhaust their obligations. The special objects named 
for the guidance of the distinguished body of trustees 
seem wisely chosen. The mistake often made by 
donors and testators is in paying for things that would 
otherwise be done out of the rates and taxes—thus, in 
effect, endowing only those who contribute to the public 
revenue, and not the beneficiaries intended. First on 
Sir Ernest Cassel’s list stands Adult Education, with 
special reference to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, a significant compliment to a particularly promis- 
ing development. Special scholarships to working- 
class youths in connection with the new Continuation 
Schools will, we hope, lead the way to the general 
institution of such opportunities. Munificent provision 
is to be made for the promotion of the study of foreign 
languages, notably by young men and women entering 
on commercial careers. The higher education of women 
is to be aided through women’s colleges. Lastly, 
substantial assistance is to be given towards the estab- 
lishment of a Faculty of Commerce in the University 
of London, for which a movement to collect an adequate 
endowment is already under way in the City. There 
is inspiration in such an endowment, as there is in the 
choice of trustees—Lord Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Sir George Murray, Miss 
Philippa Fawcett, and Mr. Sidney Webb. 

* . * 

The changes announced at the Air Ministry bring 
back General Trenchard to the position of Chief of the 
Air Staff, which he vacated early last year under cir- 
cumstances which our readers probably remember. 
His return should be greatly to the advantage of the 
Royal Air Force, whose relative importance as a militant 
arm will continue to grow. General Sykes, who 
succeeds him as Chief of Staff, is to become Controller- 
General of Civil Aviation under a scheme (requiring 
legislation) whereby the Air Council will “‘ temporarily 
control civil aviation in general accordance with the 
recommendations of the Civil Aerial Transport Com- 
mittee.” General Sykes will hold his new post in a 
civilian capacity. On this civil side the Air Ministry's 
work must, we suppose, be related to the new Ministry 
of Communications much as on its military and naval 
sides it is related to the War Office and the Admiralty. 
Already some people are suggesting that it should: be 
bisected accordingly. We are disposed to regard any 
such suggestion very cautiously indeed ; but we cannot 
help feeling that if the Air Ministry is to survive as a 
Ministry it will seriously have to set its house in order. 
To take one point only, the number of staff officers 
employed at it is unquestionably out of all proportion 
to the work which they do there. Mr. Churchill made 


a vivacious speech in defence of combination, a good 
enough speech at least to secure tolerance for the 
experiment until it has had a fair trial. 


The super- 


- about ? 








vision of civil aviation does not appear to come within 


the province of a Secretary of State for War. Never- 
theless, in this particular case, we are justified in assum- 
ing that the matter will not merely stagnate under his 
influence. 

x * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Ireland just now 
is full of questioning. She waits for something to 
happen to her. And, as she waits, men ask one another 
question upon question. What is .the Government 
What was the purpose of Lord Haldane’s 
visit? Are we to have another rising? How did 
de Valera escape? Where is he? Are the other 
political prisoners to be released? Will President 
Wilson, now that Congress has moved, insist upon 
a settlement ? And to none of these can anyone give 
a certain answer. Everything is possible—the best 
and the worst. More than ever one is sensible of that 
helplessness of those whose destinies are shaped by 
others. For it is not merely the profane crowd of the 
mere Irish who are shut out from all effective control 
of Irish affairs. The Castle itself has, as it seems, little 
more power. But a little while ago the considered 
opinion of the united Irish Government was overborne 
in the capital matter of conscription. And now again, 
unless rumour lies, both the Lord-Lieutenant and his 
Chief Secretary are unable to give effect to their desire 
to release the political prisoners, and this because of 
the opposition of one knows not whom. Thus we wait— 
hoping that America will help to solve a problem too 
difficult for British statesmen, fearing that, if no such 
aid comes quickly, the extremists may plunge us once 
more into bloody disaster. 

Xk * * 

So far as I can learn, the Sinn Fein leaders are fighting 
hard against their own left wing. If they have their 
way there will be no more outrages and no insurrection, 
so long at least as the hopes founded upon the Peace 
Conference are not whoily destroyed. But the left 
wing (composed, it is said, of members of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood) is desperate and unscrupulous. 
The brutal murder of two policemen in Tipperary 
was almost certainly their work, andduringthe past week 
Dublin was once more full of rumours of a fresh rising. 

* * * 

The events of the past few weeks indicate that a war 
was not really necessary to fill the newspapers with 
news. The cessation of communiqués regarding the 
fighting has transferred the centre of interest to coroners’ 
courts ; and two charges, one of murder, the other of 
manslaughter, have provided the public with more 
lively general excitement, probably, than death on a 
much greater scale. It is easy to condemn both the 
public interest in these matters and the airs of im- 
portance which some public dignitaries assume when 
a crime, coming under their cognisance, brings them 
adventitiously into notice. It 
than to suggest a remedy. It would be a dangerous 
thing if criminal cases were to be heard in camera; and 
to demand that they should be reported less fully or 
followed with less avidity is merely to demand a change 
in public tone. It is at least consoling to. remember 
that the innocent persons involved in these affairs 
must have griefs enough to divert their attention 
from the publicity into which they are unwillingly 


dragged. 


is easier to condemn 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION 


HATEVER the amendments to the Address 
chosen for debate and to be carried to a 
division, the real subject of discussion, in the 
lobbies as muchas inthe House itself, has been 
—in the phrase familiar to the Parliamentarians of past 
generations—the State of the Nation. It is realised that 
the discontents are widening and deepening. The number 
of men and women thrown out of employment and not 
yet reabsorbed in wage-earning is steadily rising, so that 
the Government does not like to tell us the total in 
plain language—it is apparently now somewhere about 
700,000—but hides it in a novel form of percentages of 
the aggregate population, including all the school- 
children and infants. The Treasury, which has stub- 
bornly resisted every proposal that might have pre- 
vented the unemployment, is now protesting vehemently 
against having to pay out something like a million 
pounds per week in Unemployment Benefit, literally the 
greatest subsidy of the kind known in the financial 
history of this or any other country; and we can 
imagine that Mr. Austen Chamberlain does not at all 
relish having to borrow this large sum, week after week, 
at more than five per cent. interest. After the end of 
this month a steadily increasing number of the unem- 
ployed will have exhausted the thirteen weeks of benefit 
that the Government has granted to them. Will they 
then be relegated to the Poor Law that the Government 
has pledged itself to abolish ? The Wages (Temporary 
Regulation) Act, which practically prevents any fall of 
wages throughout the principal industries as yet unsafe- 
guarded by legally determined rates, is due to expire 
shortly after the Easter recess. The Cabinet has accord- 
ingly to face, within the next few weeks, the alternative 
of proposing a renewal of the Act, which is objected to 
by some of those who speak for the Federation of 
British Industries, or of letting the Act expire, at a 
moment when prices are showing scant sign of reduction, 
and the Board of Trade index of the cost of living stands 
at 120 per cent. above that for July, 1914. We suggest 
that the Government cannot contemplate with equa- 
nimity, in the present temper of the people, giving the 
employers any opportunity of reducing the rates of 
wages. Moreover, it is a feature of the strikes and 
rumours of strikes, not in one trade only, or in any one 
district, but in nearly all the principal industries and 
throughout all the populous centres, that they indicate 
more than a desire for wages. It is confidently expected 
that the Government will announce its intention of 
dealing with the hours of labour by means of a general 
statute, to be adapted and put in operation in each 
organised industry by some sort of joint council of 
employers’ associations and Trade Unions. It is now 
a quarter of a century since the Fabian Society drafted 
and published a workable measure of this sort. 

There are two gravely disquieting features in the 
present situation. We do not mean the bogy of 
Bolshevism, which so much distresses the “ upper 
class’ ; or the terrible upheaval of the “ rank and file ”’ 
against the Trade Union Executives of which the news- 
papers have been full. Much more alarming than either 
of these elusive phantoms is the apparent incapacity of 
the powers that be, which may be unwillingness or 
may be incompetence, to appreciate or to cope with the 
situation. However the fact may be stated, and what- 
ever difficulties may be pleaded in excuse, it remains the 
cold-drawn truth that the Government, the Depart- 
ments no less than the Ministers, have so far failed in the 
problems of peace, as, for so many months, they failed 
in the problems of war. We were no better prepared 
for the cessation of hostilities—which we knew to be 
certain—than we were for the outbreak of war, which 
we might reasonably be excused for not expecting. 
What the workman vaguely feels is that the ‘* governing 
classes’’ either won’t or can’t govern. Three whole 


months after the armistice, the Administration has failed 
to prevent unemployment—has shown, indeed, either 
no desire or no capacity to try to prevent it; it has 
failed to set going, on anything more than a minute 
scale, the housing that Mr. Walter Long fondly hoped 
to start the day after hostilities ceased; it has failed 
to decide on or to prepare the urgent legislation that 
it was foreseen the transition from war to peace 
would involve ; it has failed alike to fulfil its pledged 
word as to the Restoration of Trade Union Conditions, 
and to persuade any Trade Unionists that it has any 
intention of fulfilling it; it has equally failed to make 
up its mind what is to happen to the railways, on which 
any effective restoration of business prosperity depends ; 
or to the coal mines, with which every commercial 
contract is bound up ; it has failed to get even a coherent 
plan for the future of the hundreds of national factories 
or for safeguarding the consumer against the capitalist 
monopolies into which nearly all industry is aggregating. 
What is to happen to the price of food remains as 
mysterious to our rulers and directors as what is to 
happen to the rate of wages. Is it paralysis of intellect 
or paralysis of will? What the working man is begin- 
ning to think—we must remember how little training 
he has had in drawing fine distinctions between mental 
processes—is that the Government does not really mean 
to make things different from what they were before 
the war, and is simply letting the relations between 
Capital and Labour, producer and consumer and the 
individual and the community slip back to their pre-war 
state, aggravated by all the manifold dislocations of the 
past four years. The organised workmen simply do not 
intend to let this happen. If they are correct in their 
diagnosis of the intentions of the Government, there 
will be the gravest trouble. 

The other disquieting feature in the situation is the 
extreme discordance between the desires and projects 
of the “ captains of industry,” taken as a whole, and 
with them the bulk of the propertied class and most of 
those in official positions on the one hand, and the 
feelings animating not merely isolated individuals but 
great masses of organised workmen in all parts of the 
country. It is not only that what is desired and pro- 
jected by the one is objected to and resisted by the 
other. Still worse is their mutual inability even to 
grasp what it is that the other is after; or to believe 
that any such madness is possible as the other quite 
gravely intends. To many a serious-minded and 
reasonably humane capitalist entrepreneur, at the head 
of a great business, there seems no other possible way of 
getting the ablest men to put their brains into work 
than to allow them to pile up great fortunes, to exercise 
vast powers over human lives, and to endow their own 
descendants in perpetuity with the privilege of living in 
idle luxury. On the other hand, those same capitalists 
believe in their hearts no less unquestioningly that 
there is no way of getting the mass of men to work 
sufficiently hard and continuously to enable these fortunes 
to be made unless they are subjected to the goad of 
narrow penury and even the whip of hunger. To the 
workman it is almost incredible that such a view can 
be held. What is serious is that such people—and with 
them, we fear, the bulk of the propertied class—are not 
really intending or desiring that the future organisation 
of society shall be essentially different from that which 
has been. Reconstruction, to them, means literally 
reconstruction of what existed prior to the war, the old 
building, with here and there a little white paint in the 
shape of ‘‘ Welfare Work,” “ Social Insurance, and 
such-like. It may be doubted whether three-fourths of 
the present House of Commons have any other idea. 

The great mass of the wage-earning population, on 
the other hand, so far as organised or in any way arti- 
culate, have taken quite seriously the notion that there 
is to be a new Britain; that we are not going back to 
pre-war conditions, let alone any worsening of them ; 
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that the Reconstruction to which Mr. Lloyd George has 
professedly set his hand is the construction of a new 
sociai order in which the securing to everyone in the 
community of adequate conditions of civilised life, 
and of a considerably enlarged social and economic 
freedom, is to be the fundamental principle ; that the 
social inequalities which everyone professes to deplore 
will now be, to say the least, substantially lessened ; 
and that, without talking of equality, incomes shall at 
any rate be a great deal more proportionate to the 
relative efforts and sacrifices of those who draw them 
than they have hitherto been. To the average capitalist 
employer it hardly seems possible that reasonable 
Englishmen or Scotsmen can imagine any such Utopian 
vision to be within the bounds of politics. But the 
average workman thinks all this to be quite practicable ; 
and regards himself as having endorsed such a pro- 
gramme in the measures propounded by the Labour 
Party. He has not the slightest idea that no such 
social transformation has entered the heads of the 
capitalist class, of the two-thirds of the House of Com- 
mons who specifically represent it, or even of the 
Cabinet. The result is that when he sees the Govern- 
ment making no progress in this reconstruction; and 
the great business interests getting daily a firmer grip 
on the nation’s industrial organisation—when he realises 
that the whip of hunger is again going to be used not 
merely to keep him at work when there is work to be 
done, but is also to be allowed to fall on him in unemploy- 
ment, when the community has no situation to offer 
him—when he discovers, as he thinks, that the pledges 
about the Restoration of Trade Union Conditions are 
no more going to be kept than are the election promises 
—then he grows angry and impatient, and is tempted 
to resort to “ direct action.”” The discordance of aims 
and desires is so extreme as to amount to grave social 
peril. 

We ourselves think that, in this wide cleavage, it is 
the wage-earners, in their aspirations and desires, who 
are substantially in the right. What the war has done 
has been to set the whole working people, instead of 
only a few theorists, asking ultimate questions. Why 
should nine-tenths of the wealth of the country be made 
to yield an income, irrespective of any contemporary 
services rendered, to only one-tenth of the population ? 
Why should it have been possible for a relatively small 
number of private persons to become in the aggregate 
no less than five thousand million pounds richer than 
they were before the war? Why should the com- 
munity, which badly needs commodities, allow any 
willing workers, through sheer lack of organisation, to 
remain unemployed ? Why should the wages of those 
who are employed vary from the hundred thousand 
a year of the great capitalist entrepreneur down to the 
“ shilling a day” of the poorest adult woman ? 

We do not suggest that things can wait until Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain can find an answer to these ques- 
tions—though they will have to be answered. The 
first thing to be done seems to us to be to settle and 
prescribe the basic conditions of industry, so as to 
maintain, from one end of the kingdom to the other 
whatever the employers may say—an economically 
desirable Standard of Life. This means a_ legally 
prescribed National Minimum Basic Wage, adequate 
for the healthy subsistence of an adult, varying auto- 
matically with the cost of living. It means the legal 
definition of a maximum working day that will ensure 
to everyone opportunity for recreation and improve- 
ment. It means putting the whole backing of the 
Government and public opinion behind those Trade 
Union Rates considerably above the National Minimum 
that have been won in particular occupations, and, far 
from attempting to reduce them, the resolute enforce- 
ment of them throughout the whole of these industries. 
It means a really scientific organisation of the public 
orders for works and services so as to keep approximately 


level from month to month and from year to year the 
aggregate national demand for labour, capitalistic and 
governmental; and so make the unemployment due 
merely to fluctuations of trade a bad dream that we 
shall wonder why we ever put up with it. It means a 
housing programme pushed with the same vigour and 
stubbornness, and backed with the same liberality by 
the Treasury, as was Mr. Lloyd George’s programme of 
munitions. It means giving Mr. Fisher his head about 
the provision of schools and scholarships, and the 
immediate withdrawal for training of anything up to ¢ 
hundred thousand young people who are required as 
teachers. Will Mr. Lloyd George do this? Has he 
got the Ministers who could possibly do it? If the 
“governing class”’ will not govern, it must not be 
surprised if the workmen conclude that it cannot govern, 
and if they accordingly come to regard it to be as much 
a fraud as kingship. 

Will it be suggested that we cannot afford all these 
things ? The answer is that the wage-earners simply 
do not believe it; and in view of the absolutely mis- 
leading statements made to them, before the war, as 
to what the nation could afford, they are plainly right 
not to believe it. When they see beginning again the 
luxurious and wasteful expenditure of the rich, the 
workmen’s instinct will be to resent it very angrily. 
Here, again, they are substantially right. If the nation 
has not the means to do what is desirable should be 
done, our plain duty is to “ marshal the assets”; to 
apply the national income, as far as it will go, to the 
most urgent needs before satisfying any of the less urgent ; 
to provide first for the most efficient and civilised life 
for all those who are co-operating in production; to 
care next fully for the children and their mothers, 
irrespective of their private wealth; and generally to 
allow “no one to have cake until all have bread.” It 
would, on that basis, be found that the nation was 
producing commodities and services enough for all the 
primary needs, and a good many of those that are 
secondary. The Labour Party might well challenge 
the Government, if such a plea of national poverty is 
made, to remit to a Royal Commission an inquiry as 
to what the National Income is, and on what it is spent ; 
how it is shared among occupations and grades of 
producers, and what is taken as tribute by non- 
producers; and what necessity or justification there 
seems to be for the several “ Occupational Rates,” 
from those of the capitalist entrepreneur or Lord Chan- 
cellor down to those of the builder's labourer. 


LORD JELLICOE’S REVELATIONS 


HE British public are never tired of saying and 
hearing that their Navy is the vital support 
on which the defence of their island and their 
Empire rests. They have just been through a 

war in which it has once more enabled them to survive 
and win. They have now the opportunity of learning from 
a first-rate witness that their Fleet’s success, which they 
had supposed due to superiority in numbers, material 
and training, was in fact jeopardised by grave insufli- 
ciencies in all three respects, and that early in the 
struggle the Germans had very good chances, had they 
only used them, of wresting the trident from our grasp. 

These revelations seem to us the most important part 
of Lord Jellicoe’s new book*—at least for his con- 
temporaries and fellow-citizens. Historians and naval 
strategists may be left to debate the more technical 
questions affecting his conduct of the Battle of Jutland, 
and particularly his deployment of the Battle Fleet on 
that occasion on the port wing column. The most 
impressive part of his defence of this manceuvre is to be 
found in a diagram at the end of his book, “ to illustrate 


* The Grand Fleet, 1914-16. By Admiral Viscount Jellicoe. Cassell. 
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the situation that might have arisen, had the Battle 
Fleet deployed on the starboard wing column.” The 
underlying question of principle as to whether he should 
have run bigger risks at Jutland for a bigger gain seems 
rather one of those to which the different temperament 
and psychology of different men will give different 
answers until the end of time. 

When the war began we had not a single submarine- 
proof base from the Straits of Dover to the Orkneys. 
The Grand Fleet, on which our whole salvation depended, 
was so defenceless against submarine attack, whether at 
Rosyth or at Scapa, that in the early months it kept, 
save for coaling, almost continuously at sea, because 
it was safer there than in harbour. The effect on 
boilers, condensers and machinery generally was inevi- 
table, and it fast whittled down the margin of superiority 
with which we started. Thus, after the sinking of the 
Audacious, Admiral Jellicoe’s net resources totalled 
17 Dreadnought battleships, 5 battle-cruisers, and 42 
destroyers, against a German force of 15 battleships, 
5 (including the Blicher) battle-cruisers, and 88 de- 
stroyers. Our shortage of destroyers remained a serious 
embarrassment down to the last phases of the war. 
Moreover, ship for ship and gun for gun, the Germans 
(though perhaps neither they nor we knew it at the 
time) were superior to us. 

It is true that our vessels carried heavier guns. But 
this was neutralised (as we found out in the Battle of 
Jutland) by the better German projectile, which pierced 
armour first and burst behind it afterwards, instead of 
bursting on impact, as ours did. Moreover, the Germans 
could get better and more quickly on to the target. 
They had more practice ; their ships were allowed much 
more ammunition for pre-war gunnery than ours. They 
had also a better mechanism. Only eight of Admiral 
Jellicoe’s battleships had been fitted with a system of 
director-firing before the war began; and although 
most (not all!) of the rest had been fitted before the 
Battle of Jutland, the experience of the battle showed 
that the German range-finder was more accurate than 
ours, and their method of “* straddling ” by simultaneous 
instead of successive shots saved a great deal of time. 

Their ships were better gun-platforms, because they 
had a broader beam; the narrower beam of the British 
vessels was designed to fit the narrow entrances of our 
older docks, which a false economy had not widened. 
They were also more effectively armoured ; our ships 
were particularly deficient in the deck-armour needed 
to resist the plunging effect of fire at extreme ranges. 
Further, they were much better protected against under- 
water dangers than ours were. Only in a few cases were 
British warships salved after being mined or torpedoed. 
German warships commonly were. In the early days 
our capital ships carried no device to prevent them 
from striking mines. A good device was gradually 
evolved during the war; but it was not till 1917, a year 
after Jutland, that the fitting became at all universal. 
In many other respects our naval types were ill-adapted 
for combined work. Our destroyers were more heavily 
gunned than the German, but they carried only four 
torpedo-tubes as against six, and were therefore less 
formidable in a Fleet action. We had no submarines 
capable of participating at Jutland ; the Germans had 
many. Our light cruisers, though the more heavily 
gunned, were too old and slow to scout well; the 
Germans not only had better sea-scouts, but they had 
Zeppelins, to which for the greater part of the war we 
had no real counterpart. The German ships carried far 
more powerful searchlights than ours; they also, at 


Jutland, made a very effective use of star-shells, which 
apparently we had not thought of for naval purposes. 
Last of all in this incomplete, though surely amazing, 
catalogue we may mention the case of mines. The 
Germans before 1914 had made a thorough study of 
them, both for offensive and for defensive work ; they 
began the war with an excellent type of mine, which 


they used in large numbers. Our mines were almost 
worthless, and we had very few of them. It was not, 
Lord Jellicoe tells us, till late in 1916 that we began to 
manufacture a satisfactory type of mine, and it was 
not until the autumn of 1917 “that really effective 
results against submarines by mining began [our italics] 
to be achieved”! 

Lord Jellicoe’s account of how these drawbacks—or 
some of them—were gradually and patiently overcome 
is indeed strange reading. His 'stories of the successive 
flutterings of the undefended Scapa dovecote by real or 
mythical submarine visits, the Fleet’s hurried exits by 
night, and its final quasi-expulsion to as far south-west 
as Lough Swilly, would be laughable if they were not so 
serious. It was not till October 23, 1914, that this great 
collection of ships, on which the whole fate of the 
Empire and its Allies was staked, spent its first night at 
a base secure from submarine attack. Equally striking 
is the narrative of the long delays and difficulties which 
beset Lord Jellicoe’s attempts to give to his battleships 
at their northern bases the gunnery practice of which, 
as we have seen, they had received so much less than 
their enemies before the war. If ever in its history 
the British nation was saved by sheer luck, it was, one 
cannot help feeling, in the naval phase of 1914-15. We 
do not forget that it was magnificently served by a 
splendid body of officers and men afloat. Superior 
personnel and seamanship were the big cards in Lord 
Jellicoe’s hand. But they (and the small margin of 
numerical superiority in capital ships) were almost the 
only ones; and no one can plausibly assert that they 
ought to have been. 

Whose fault was it? It seems to us altogether 
beside the mark to accuse Governments or individuals, 
whether civil or naval; nor is it much more relevant 
to blame the cheeseparing attitude of the taxpayer. 
The British taxpayer was in fact paying far more than 
the German, and getting much less value for his money. 
The fault lay with the system. The German Navy had 
a General Staff; the British Navy had not. There was 
not in Whitehall any body with sufficient authority 
and organisation to survey and work out the British 
naval problem as a whole, to distribute its solutions 
properly, and to secure the minute and all-round corre- 
lation of means to ends. Had such a body existed, 
such a glaring omission as that of a proper mines-service 
could never live been perpetuated. Equally impossible 
would it have been for fighting-machines so costly, so 
complex, and in many ways so efficiently designed as 
our super-Dreadnoughts to have been left so fatally 
deficient in important respects. A system which is 
first in the field with 15-inch guns, but stints ammuni- 
tion for gunnery practice, which builds its fighting- 
monsters of the largest tonnage, but keeps their beam 
down to save widening a few dock-entrances, is not a 
system at all. 

A proper General Staff at the Admiralty now exists. 
Lord Jellicoe is not generally rumoured to have been 
friendly to its formation; at any rate it only came 
into being coincidently with his departure from White- 
hall. But his book provides indirectly perhaps the 
strongest argument for its necessity that has yet been 
laid before the public. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

ROM the melting-pot of Irish polities there is emerging 

a very useful by-product—one which, conceivably, 

may greatly aid in restoring the country’s political 
solvency. One of the greatest vices involved in the 
distorted political condition which obtains wherever an 
unsatisfied nationalism exists is that this condition tends 
to cast all corporate thinking about public affairs into 
a rigid and unnatural mould of uniformity. In Ireland 
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the whole of political life has been concentrated into the 
single issue of the Union versus Self-government. The Irish 
public has been forbidden by its leaders to think of any 
public question except in terms of the Union or Self- 
government, and on those terms it has been required to 
think of all public questions along the lines of a rigid uni- 
formity. These conditions inevitably produced a profound 
vacuum of living political thought. Irish systems of educa- 
tion do everything except prepare their subjects for the 
duties of citizenship; the relations between Capital and 
Labour, between town and countryside, the housing condi- 
tions of the labouring and producing classes—all such 
questions have been virtually ignored. It may be said that 
constructive thinking on social and economic questions 
has scarcely existed in Ireland during the past generation. 


As in England so in Ireland the party of war won a great 
victory at the recent elections. But in its origins Sinn Fein 
was not wholly the expression of nationalist hostility, it was 
also a protest of ardent and impatient minds against the 
unreal conventions of Irish party politics. Come to success, 
however, it inevitably preserves the old moulds of political 
thought, with the difference that the Home Rule mould is 
replaced by the Republican. The Sinn Feiners now insist, 
just as Mr. Dillon did, that nothing matters until the self- 
determination issue is decided. All economic and social 
questions, save in so far as they can be exploited to the profit 
of the republican movement, are brushed aside. These 
questions continue to exist. Sinn Fein may repudiate 
British authority in Ireland, legislative and executive. The 
fact remains that nowadays the State is no longer a remote 
entity with few points of contact with ordinary life. In 
Ireland as in every other civilised country the State has 
invaded the domain of private enterprise to such a degree 
during the war that the dividing line between business and 
politics is rapidly disappearing. Nine-tenths of Irish 
products find a market in the United Kingdom, and the 
State is now acting as wholesale merchant for most of the 
agricultural produce we export. Most of the raw materials 
required in our industries are derived from the natural 
resources of the British Empire, and the allocation of these 
materials is controlled by the State, which also regulates 
supply. There is no doubt that in the working out of re- 
construction policies there will be an even larger Govern- 
mental interference with trade and commerce than during 
the war. There is equally no doubt that with four-fifths of 
Ireland unrepresented at Westminster it will be more than 
usually difficult to safeguard important industrial and 
commercial interests during periods of reconstruction. 

In this situation Sir Horace Plunkett has founded a new 
body called the Irish Reconstruction Association, which 
appeals for the support of the commercial and industrial 
classes on grounds alike of public policy and private interest. 
Its immediate justification is the need of safeguarding the 
material interests of Ireland through the reconstruction 
years. It promises, however, to develop into an organisation 
for that scientifié study of economic and social problems of 
which the Fabian Society was the pioneer in Great Britain. 
Thus, by a reflex action, the success of Sinn Fein in the 
political sphere is helping to endow Ireland with such a 
body of constructive thought on questions other than 
political as she has hitherto lacked. The I.R.A. has two 
planks—to safeguard the interests, economic and social, of 
all Ireland during the period of reconstruction, and to oppose, 
on economic and social grounds, the Coalition’s policy of 
“ partition.” Reconstruction, in Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
opinion, cannot be successfully applied to Ireland unless 
Ireland remains one; it is believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that a scientific examination of the economic and social 
implications of “ partition ” will drive that policy out of the 
field of practical politics. 

Broadly speaking, the purpose of the I.R.A. in relation 
to the whole field of commerce and industry may be described 
as analogous with that of Sir Horace Plunkett's co-operative 
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movement in relation to the basic industry of agriculture. 
It will endeavour to introduce educative ideas into the whole 
field of commerce and industry. Its modus operandi will 
consist principally of research and propaganda. It will 
carry out an examination of reconstruction proposals 
by a trained staff acting under direction of sub-committees 
of its members qualified to advise on the subject dealt with 
by each sub-committee. It will thus investigate such 
questions as, for example, the development of the natural 
resources of the country, of new industries and of export 
trade; the relations between Capital and Labour; housing 
and public health; the sphere of State control over com- 
modities, industries and services. By this departmentalisa- 
tion of work it will be able to concentrate expert opinion on 
any given subject ; by its range of membership and scope 
of publicity it will be able to form a body of public opinion 
strong enough to give effect to necessary modifications of 
Government proposals or to new proposals which it may 
itself put forward. How far it will be able, in Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s words, “‘to utilise the latent force of political 
sanity and constructive ability which exists in that large 
community who have hitherto taken little or no part in 
national politics” will depend on the extent to which it is 
endowed with adequate funds by its supporters. 


DO THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
CARE ABOUT COLONIES ? 


HE imagination of an extended German empire in 
Africa, stretching from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, was no doubt one of those visions which 
hovered before the German people from the early days 
of the war. It was one of a number of schemes 
between which there was a certain rivalry. Each 
scheme had its own body of supporters. At different 
moments one or another of them was in the ascen- 
dant. During the latter part of 1915 and the following 
winter ‘“ Mittel-Europa” and “ Berlin-to-Bagdad ” pre- 
dominated. Those were the days when the Germans were 
winning their great successes in Russia and Serbia, and 
Naumann’s book, “ Mittel-Europa,” stimulated the popular 
imagination. After the spring of 1916, a strong propaganda 
for the oversea colonies set in, and as German dreams of 
Mesopotamia paled, the vision of an African empire tended 
to shine more brightly.* Yet in spite of the activities of 
the colonial school, the conquest of the German colonies 
had had a discouraging effect upon popular feeling. So far 
as bourgeois circles were concerned—those circles whose 
attachment to a colonial empire had been mainly senti- 
mental and imaginative—it is admitted that interest in 
the subject had shown a remarkable decline. 

So far as it is possible to form a judgment at this stage, it would 
appear that during the war the idea of Germany pursuing an active 
colonial policy has not gained many adherents. At home one may 
now often hear the words, ‘* What is the good of colonies to Germany 
when they can so easily be taken away in war? . . .”’ Those 
ideas are becoming increasingly ‘general.—Jéhlinger in Bozi and 
Heinemann’s ** Recht, Verwaltung und Politik im Neuen Deutsch- 
land,” published in 1916. 


This testimony is confirmed by Dr. Solf himself : 

Political circles which before the war gave wholehearted support 
to our colonial policy now unhappily show diminished interest in 
the rebuilding of our oversea dominion, even if they do not actually 
try to relegate it, with a gesture of annoyance, to the position of 
least importance amongst the things to be secured by the war, as 
more or less of a side issue.—Solf's introduction to Grabowsky's 
‘* Die Zukunft der deutschen Kolonien,” published at the end 
of 1917. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these statements would 
seem to be that among the great mass of the German middle 
class the interest in the colonies had faded during the war. 
There is, however, another interesting development. In the 
same passage, quoted above, in which Dr. Solf complained 
that the old friends of a colonial policy had grown cold, he 
noted with satisfaction that the war “had converted 
the great mass of the working-class, which had hitherto 


* See Dr. Karl Hoffmann, ‘‘ Das Erde des kolonialpolitischen 
Zeitalters” (1918), pp. 20, 21. 
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regarded the colonial movement with indifference or aver- 
sion, into its convinced friends.” It is, of course, difficult 
to get confirmation of this statement as far as the rank.and 
file of the working-class are concerned, but it is quite plain 
that amongst the leaders of the Trade Unions and the 
Social Democrat Party, and in some of the principal party 
organs, there had really before the revolution been a remark- 
able change of temper with regard to the German colonies, a 
change from indifference or aversion to the conviction that 
the interests of the working-class are bound up with the 
maintenance of a German colonial empire. 

Since the revolution has now created a new Germany in 
which the old Socialist party will apparently be the strongest 
element in the State, the attitude of German Socialists to 
the colonies has acquired an importance it did not have 
before last November. It is well known that from the early 
days of Germany’s colonial activities the Social Democrats 
took up a hostile attitude to the movement. They attacked 
it on three grounds : (1) colonies were a disadvantage rather 
than a profit to the German working-class; (2) on the 
humanitarian ground they protested against the cruelties 
inflicted upon the natives ; (8) colonies served the purposes 
of an ambitious Weltpolitik. 

When, however, years went on and the German Empire 
seemed to have an oversea empire in the tropics firmly 
attached to it, when further attempts were made from the 
bourgeois side to make German methods more consonant 
with humanity, in the reforms connected with the name of 
Dernburg, it became more difficult for the German Social 
Democrat Party to keep up a purely negative attitude to 
the colonial question. 

There arose a division of opinion in the party. Some 
inclined to the view that the present system was not too 
bad to be mended, that the party should direct its efforts 
to correcting abuses; others contended that oppression 
and extermination of the native races was inseparable from 
capitalistic colonial policy. 

Bebel sought to represent the controversy as unpractical. 
“The question,” he said, ‘‘ whether there is such a thing 
as a Socialist colonial policy ought never to have been made 
a subject of discussion, because it is a ‘ strife about the 
Emperor’s beard,’ a matter of the millennium. What we, 
when we have come to power, shall do with our colonies, 
I tell you quite frankly, I have not the least idea.” 

For what followed after 1914 I translate from a recent 
article in a Social Democrat weekly : 

Then came the war. It hammered into our heads the understand- 
ing that national States are real fabrics which no philosophy of 
history can argue away. . It radically changed our attitude to 
colonial policy. . . . The meaning of colonies was driven home upon 
us—TI mean especially upon the great famishing masses of our people 
—by the economic catastrophe which the war and the English blockade 
cruelly brought upon us. The war delivered a most personal 
economic message to the humblest citizen of the State. New 
lessons showered upon us like sudden tropical rain. Our agriculiure 
hangs in the air, without oversea connections—without fodder- 
stuffs, without manure. Our jood in the same way—without rice, 
tropical fats, coffee, cocoa, oil, tobacco. Our industry, without 
oversea connections, is ruined—without cotton, wool, raw silk, 
jute—without copper, iron ore, zinc ore, tin ore. And these are 
only the more important items amongst raw materials—those by 
working up which not only our industrial magnates live, but our 
workers—two millions in the metal industry, more than a million 
in the textile industry, 250,000 in the chemical industry, 200,000 
in the docks and wharves, 346,000 members of families in the tobacco 
industry. We must therefore have territories yielding raw materials 
to guarantee us an unimpeded supply, and also markets which can 
take our manufactures and so secure a regular course for our industrial 
production. . Recognition of the fact that Germany—not the 
poor agrarian Junker Prussia of the middle of the 19th century, 
but the new opulent country of fine-quality wares and world-trade— 
that this Germany is utterly destroyed unless it has assured connec- 
tions with foreign lands for import and export—became, through 
the war which threw us back into our central-European fortress, the 
common property of all the thoughtful working-class. 

But this entailed straight away the necessity of a largely conceived 
colonial policy. For what is meant now and after the war by 
** assured supply,” *‘ an assured market? The epoch of free trade 
and the open door is apparently over for good. In the markets of 
the enemy countries—China, Australia, India, Brazil—we depend 
entirely upon the goodwill of our opponents. The few neutral 
markets have for the most part been lost to us in the course of four 
years. England is bestirring herself to fence in her Empire with a 
high tariff wall. The Entente Powers mean to continue the 


blockade of Germany even when the war is over—to hinder the 
purchase of its products, to bar the delivery of raw materials— 
in order to draw into their own countries the flourishing German 
industries. Even if the plans of the Paris Economic Conference do 
not come off, no one will be able to compel the Entente Powers to 
furnish or purchase goods in sufficient quantities to save our country 





from an existence which would be vegetation rather than life, 
. . . It would be too much to affirm that this train of thought has 
as yet been articulately apprehended by the rank and file of German 
workers. But the fact that it is the working-class which has ac- 
complished the new orientation in economic matters more radically 
than any other —that is indisputable. Here its schooling in Marxian 
doctrines was a help to it. . - No section of the German people 
has made such persistent propaganda for the most important 
German war-aim—the recovery of an assured supply of raw materials 
and assured markets—as the Social Democrat Party. . . . The 
German working-class would willingly abandon Lithuania to the 
Russians if we, could gain a secure position in Africa by the peace. 
The fact that the restoration of our economic position in the world 
is far more important than any war-aims on the Furopean continent 

this through all the course of the war we have never grown weary 
of reiterating. There were moments of flushed confidence when we 
stood almost alone in our propaganda for these unambitious economic 
aims. Whilst the German bourgeoisie hunted Pan-German dreams 
in France and Russia, Social Democrat writers continued to under- 
line in the most emphatic way the necessity of overseacolonies. . . . 
And to-day, when America’s effective entry into the war has sobered 
the intoxicated of yesterday, colonies have once again become the 
common war aim of the whole German people.—Dr. Adolf Késter 
in Die Glocke for September 21st, 1918. 


So far the Social Democratic writer, and it will be observed 
that his statement bears out what had been gathered from 
other sources—the fact that the support of the colonial 
idea in these last four years has come rather from Labour 
than from bourgeois circles, the temporary eclipse of the 
colonial idea in bourgeois circles by Pan-German continental 
ambitions and Mittel-Europa in 1916 and 1917, the revival 
of interest in the colonies when continental hopes faded. 

Rut the attitude of the bulk of the party during the war 


seems to have wavered between the old suspicion of colonial 


imperialism and the championship of a colonial policy 
characteristic of the Right Wing. The official daily organ 
of the party, Vorwdrts, even after it passed under the control 
of the Majority in October, 1916, left the subject of the colo- 
nies alone. In the summer of 1916, when a big meeting 
was held at which members of the various political parties 
spoke in favour of a forward colonial policy, and Paul 
Lensch, the now notorious Imperialist Socialist, one of the 
collaborators in Die Glocke, spoke as a Social Democrat, 
the Party Directorate had felt bound to issue afterwards a 
public statement that it accepted no responsibility for 
Lensch’s utterances. 

During 1917 the colonial idea seems to have gained ground 
in the party. Gustav Noske, who became commandant of 
Kiel after the revolution, and is now in chief command of 
the military forces of the Government at Berlin, said in 
June, 1917, in the Reichstag that “ it went without saying ” 
that Germany must have a colonial empire. Speaking in 
the Reichstag on May 14th, 1918, Noske said: “I will only 
say that in the opinion of the Social Democrat Party, behind 
which stands the mass of German workers, the enemy must 
reckon on the restoration of the colonial possessions of 
Germany.” When the party authorities in the October 
of 1917 ejected Kautsky from the editorship of the weekly 
Die Neue Zeit, which is the recognised intellectual organ of 
the party, they put in Heinrich Cunow as editor. Die 
Neue Zeit must be regarded as representing the mind of the 
party in a way which the organs of the Right Wing can hardly 
claim to do. As lately as September 13th, 1918, the paper 
published an article of Cunow’s, in which he wrote : 

If Germany wants to maintain in the coming era of financial 
capitalism and Anglo-American coalition the ecopomic position in the 
world. which she has attained in these last decades, she must extend 
her colonial territories further. The acquisitions which in the first 
instance present themselves are the remains of the once gigantic 
world-embracing Portuguese empire, which Portugal to-day does 
not know what to do with. . . . The new world situation compels 
the German working-class, if it is not to neglect its own interests, 
to take up quite a different attitude to the colonial question. The 


German working-class can only hope to improve its position further 
if Germany’s economic activity continues to deve lop unhampered. 


It is to be observed that the Minority Social Democrats— 
or as they should now be called, the ‘‘ Independent Social 
Democrat Party ”’—have adhered to the old attitude of 
opposition. They continue to maintain that the possession 
of oversea colonies is rather a disadvantage to the prole- 
tariat than an advantage.* Yet they have not perhaps been 


* ‘* We will have nothing to do with these fantastic schemes. We 
absolutely repudiate the capitalist colonial policy. and we regard these 
colonial plans as the real cause of the war. The people epee us. 
Unfortunately, colonial policy is supported by a section of Socialism 
which has been perverted into the paths of Imperialism. —Henke, in 


the Reichstag, May 14th, 1918. 
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quite unaffected by the growth of the colonial movement 
in the Social Democrat Party generally. The official 
expression of their views is the Minority memorandum issued 
at Stockholm in the summer of 1917. In this they affirm 
once more that Germany cannot ask to have her colonies 
back on any ground of justice. Nor, they say, can Germany 
ask for them back on the ground that they are necessary 
to economic development. Yet, they opine, it would be 
a matter of political sagacity (Klugheit) on the part of 
Germany’s enemies, if they did not insist upon peace condi- 
tions which would give occasion to new wars. What was 
meant by this is probably that to take away the whole of 
Germany’s colonial empire might leave a dangerous feeling 
of resentment. 


The demand for colonies, we have seen, which has grown 
weaker in bourgeois circles has grown strong in Labour 
circles. But it is to be observed that the demand, as raised 
by Labour leaders to-day, is of a different quality from the 
old bourgeois demand. The Social Democrats are not 
thinking so much about world-power as about the material 
needs of the German working-class. They desire colonies 
in order that the German working-class may not be reduced 
to poverty by having its supply of raw materials cut off. 
This is an important difference, because it suggests a possi- 
bility that if they could obtain assurance that, apart from 
colonies, the German people could have its fair supply of 
raw materials guaranteed to it, their interest in colonies 
would largely fade. And this possibility is actually indi- 
cated as likely by recent utterances in the Majority Social 
Democrat Press with regard to the adumbrated League of 
Nations : 


Wars have hitherto been fought for territory. But in the ideal 

condition of things constituted by an assured fellowship of States 
one can easily imagine one State ready to cede a tract of territory to 
another State and that other State not caring to take it over. 
What meaning has ** Machtpolitik’’ any more when all lands are, 
so to speak, open to all; when I can procure cotton, copper, petro- 
leum just as well from foreign countries as from my own; when I 
can find as free a market for my yarn, nails and machines abroad as 
at home and no danger of war any longer disturbs these assured 
economic relations? And that is the main import of Wilson's 
programme.— Vorwdris for October 7th, 1918. 


If the distribution of raw materials is regulated in a satisfactory 
way, the question whether this or the other producing country is 
under the direct control of some particular State ceases to be a 
vital one for that State.—Vorwdris for September 22nd. 


Dependence upon colonial products exists in the case of many 
of our most important branches of industry. Now supposing we 
could have security that the market for colonial raw materials would 
in future be open to all countries on equal terms, that the mother- 
country would be given no preferential advantage over other coun- 
tries, we might perhaps waive our demand to have firm possession 
of the German colonies.—A. Rundé in Die Neue Zeit for November 
22nd, 1918. 


The Socialist writer from whom the last quotation is 
taken adds: ‘‘ But where are such conditions offered ? ” 
Cunow, in the Neue Zeit for October 25th, had warned 
his fellow Social Democrats against taking it for granted 
that a League of Nations meant free access to the tropical 
countries : 


Optimistic idealists may possibly console themselves for the loss 
of the colonies by the thought that Wilson’s programme after all 
also demands the establishment of a League of Nations which—so 
they imagine—would guarantee complete freedom of navigation, 
equal rights for everybody in trade, security for the supply of raw 
materials, and even the realisation of free trade according to the 
recipe of Cobden of blessed memory. Unfortunately they omit to 
notice that Wilson nowhere assigns these tasks to the League of 
Nations which he wants set up ; its function is to be just the pro- 
tection of nations, great and small, against hostile attack and breaches 
of the peace. Anybody with the least knowledge of American 
policy in trade and fiscal matters can only wonder at the naiveté 
which supposes that Wilson has any idea of assigning to his League 
of Nations tasks which would mean the complete reversal of the 
trade policy pursued by the Unit ed States for decades past ! 


It will be plain what the fear is which makes so many 
representatives of German Labour to-day regard the loss 
of the colonies as meaning economic misery at home. If the 
new arrangement of the world be so devised that this fear 
is removed, it seems questionable whether the German work- 
ing-class will continue to feel any strong interest in the 
possession of oversea dominions. 


Epwyn BEvVAN. 





SMUDGED COUNTRY 


AKE the main road due south out of Leeds, and keep 
right on through Wakefield and Sheffield as far as 
Clay Cross in Derbyshire. In not one mile of the 
whole fifty do you fail to pass tall chimneys ; just as, before 
the war used them up, in running south-west from London 
one carried the pine trees all the way to the New Forest. 
On this great route between the north and the Midlands 
there is no parish wholly agricultural ; the sharp distinction 
between town and country, a distinction as old as civilisation, 
is here wholly absent; even the nineteenth century com- 
promise between the two, the compromise of the suburb, 
is superseded. Instead of a town fining out into suburbs 
which pass into a few miles of pure country, and then again 
suburbs thickening up into busy streets and a town 
hall, what the motorist notes all the way is infiltrations 
of town in country, urban elements tastelessly dumped 
down amidst rural surroundings—a coal pit dominating 
half-timbered farmsteads, a great railway bridge within a 
stone’s throw of the helmeted scroll on a row of wayside 
almshouses, the trees of a deer park wilting in factory 
smoke, the ploughman homeward plodding his weary way 
past a fish and chip saloon. Such contrasts reach perfection 
in the northern midlands of England. There is modern 
industrialism thriving on plenty of coal and iron; there is 
also a curious strong persistence of primitive culture. 
For whether or not liberty is a child of the mountains, 
assuredly survival of early forms characterises the North. 
Northumbrians still say delve for dig, just as they did when 
Spenser sought for archaisms in northern dialects. It 
is in the Punjaub that the primitive solid cartwheel is still 
made, and yet the Punjaub is reckoned a more progressive 
province than Central India or Madras. Contrasts are 
always interesting, no less to the social philosopher than to 
the artist, and these I speak of especially so in their single 
significance, albeit that significance will depress the spirits 
of all but futurists. 

Here is a long, ramshackle poster-hoarding, advertising 
corsets and spectacles and a travelling theatrical company 
which presents mill girls repulsing baronets or a dude 
shaking in his shoes at the bottom of a coal-mine. At the 
hoarding end stands an old signpost nearly rotted through 
at the base, in all save its decay what might be seen in 
Norfolk or Dorset. One wonders if they will put up another 
like it, when at the next equinox it is blown down. Further 
on, up a cul de sac*of grimed houses with clothes-lines 
stretched across and hawkers’ carts manceuvring beneath 
them, shows strangely a haystack. Looking to the right 
from this you see slum; looking to the left you may, if 
you are Irish, see fairies. The farmer to whom it belongs is 
little more than a smallholder, with a few fields and a dozen 
cows and huge old farm buildings of patinated stone. But 
by taking round the milk himself and charging extravagant 
Yorkshiremen plenty for it, he makes enough to retire in 
his fifties and spend his mornings rent-collecting. Even 
before that happy time there was naturally no rural isolation 
to depress him; most Saturday evenings he could be 
seen getting on the tram to go to the pictures. Someone 
else hurrying to the tram along a restrictedly lit road fell 
into an old well. It had been dry for years, indeed ever 
since the pit-shafts were sunk; but Kobold had not 
swallowed up Undine so effectually that there was not mud 
in it. A complaint was laid, and the district council had 
if paved over. Thus two mighty things, industrialism and 
the war, were required to close what for perhaps a million 
years had been open. The squire uses the tram, too; a 
real squire, carrying pheasants about in due season, and 
with a family parlour-pew in a fifteenth century church. 
If smuts dirty the back of his collar, coal royalties make 
amends for that. Not a few of his cottages are of the old 
sort—a well, a long front garden, an ashpit privy, and a pear 


tree outsoaring the house front it was nailed to a century 
since. 


The tram-line forks at the old market cross, capped 
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now (to preserve it, a modern inscription says) with a cast- 
iron direction indicator. When there is a strike, it is all 
in the big newspapers how a conference has been held in 
London, and a return to work agreed upon pending full 
discussion by a certain date, and soon. What here actually 
gets the men back is the village bellman’s announcement. 
“ They’ft sent bellman round,” says one pale-faced man to 
another who has not heard it, and he likewise turns for home, 
to doff Sunday clothes and boots and get his dinner pail. 

Take again this church with ninety-three broad slabbed 
steps leading down from its yard, past a water meadow and 
pool, to a road and bridge and stepping-stones. Here is 
an epitaph to a cattle drover, dead in 1807, chiselled in very 
beautiful script, with long-tailed leaning y’s and fair round 
o’s, the thick strokes and the thin exquisitely gradated. 
Here, too, Elliott the Corn Law rhymer is buried, and, long 
before him, a knight who for purposes of rhetoric may be 
called a Crusader. Did the Crusader “ walk,’ he would 
fare no better than the Canterville ghost, for within fifty 
yards of his grave stands a cinema hall; the picture post- 
card makers do not trouble to block it out. Fortunately, 
however, the colour of the water round the stepping-stones 
does not show in the neat photographs in the third class 
railway carriages. Over the bridge every two hours goes 
a big motor *bus, soon covering the six miles’ journey to a 
miniature manufacturing town, sharply bounded by green 
fields just as a farmstead in the next valley is encapsuled 
by crowded streets. Five miles more, and there appears 
charmingly an entirely paintable village, with a name like 
Birkin or Marr or Cawthorne: the five miles is not too 
much for the manager of a plant where, before the war at 
any rate, they were coining money making benzol. He 
lives in a house once visited, they say, by Vandyke. He 
tells you of this, and it would be a mistake to think that in 
his way he does not value the association. Another three 
bring you into a famous sporting country town. A coal 
seam has lately been broached here, and in the smaller 
houses the beds never get cold, three shifts occupying them 
eight hours each, all turning out to time as in Sam Weller’s 
tale of the ‘“‘twopenny rope.” If, says the local medical 
officer of health in conversational hyperbole, two thousand 
cottages could be erected to-morrow, they would all be taken 
the same evening, and the next day the house shortage 
would be as bad as ever. East of this place our urban- 
rural miscegenation ends sharply; and here the shire 
boundary should be. For one comes upon a flat district 
quite like Holland, with rich soil and’ no minerals easy to 
get at; the field drains actually cut by Dutchmen in the 
eighteenth century, some of the roofs straight out of Teniers’ 
pictures. It also stretches away north and south— 
a country of high farming and ancient bishoprics, the best 
potato land and the best cathedral land in England. 

That is, of course, the veritable pure country; as yet, 
in the words of Henry James, all magistrates and cornfields 
and vicars. This that I have been describing remains, 
though, in spite of the dirt on it, more country than anything 
else. Obviously it is not town, and it is too spread out for 
suburbs. Besides, there are essentially rural characteristics. 
A’ suburb is a residential camp; you see there no slag 
heaps, but no house-leek either; no bracken, no plovers. 
Here, down by the reservoir which keeps the canals full, 
snipe can be heard drumming, and sometimes a fox barks. 
The men fish, poach rabbits, know how to beat for game- 
shooting, play (like Zola’s Belgian peasants) at primitive 
games of the golf family; only this last two generations 
they play for big money. They ignore bank holidays, 
and take their week off work at the feast or fair, with perhaps 
another week at Blackpool. Spite of all its defiling, South 
Yorkshire is country after all, and not quite black country 
yet like Staffordshire. A good many trees are left, and 
luckily for the aeroplane industry the ash flourishes. But 


most forest trees, and unfortunately oaks worst of all, go 
thin at the top like civilised man himself: the nearer to 
pit or factory, the balder they are. 


If it is not black country, 


neither is it green country. Country under a cloud, country 
with a smudge over it, is what I should call it. And if we 
are not careful, we shall see England smudged from Birming- 
ham to the Tyne in a few years. 

The obvious and urgent question to-day is how to clean 
it; how to take out the marks already there, and prevent 
any more being made. That is the problem, provided, 
always, one is not’a futurist. For I suppose if the respected 
editors of Blast were asked for their treatment, they 
would make a gesture and reply: “ But, of course, don’t 
clean it. Let it sternly express this age of grime and 
angularity which mauls Nature, no longer small enough 
and tame enough to be subdued to her. We have surely 
got beyond the harmony of a Morland picture!” Well, 
there is something in that view of the subject, without a 
doubt, something even rather engaging in a way, but theirs 
is a hard saying all the same, and an unhygienic—and it 
requires greater courage, greater enthusiasm for ideas, 
than will ever be found in the breasts of the majority in 
ourtime. No use, again, to think as Ruskin did of checking 
the march of industrialism. Even in 1913 England was 
getting more and more smudged, and now there is the war 
to pay for. Socialism itself won’t help much, either. It 
is matterless if the wealth, whose production causes this 
carbonisation, be distributed differently: chemical works 
will still blast half a mile of thorn hedge, whether run by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society or by three or four capita- 
lists, whether the profits are shared out or hogged by a few. 
Now the remedy should be similarly impartial. Make every- 
one clear up after himself; clean up after himself. That is 
surely reasonable, yet British people are bad at it. Nothing 
will make joiners and plumbers tidy, but their obstinacy 
matters little, only affecting a house. When great valleys 
are defaced in a hundred places, the thing becomes serious. 
Men who would be ashamed to leave débris about after a 
picnic will develop a district industrially and never dream 
of wxsthetic restitution. Yet they have the same civic 
duty on a large scale as the shopkeeper who is bound to 
sweep the pavement in front of his premises has on a small 
one’; and they must not go on shirking the expense of it. 
This idea, on the Continent, has divorced industrialism and 
squalor. It is high time a separation order was made out 
here. wv. © BB 


OBSERVATIONS 


T is probably not an illusion that the words put into 
I the mouth of His Majesty on Tuesday last were even 
clumsier and less distinguished than usual. In fact, 
some of the phrasing was very crude, and the whole speech 
showed signs either of hasty composition or of ill-considered 
revision during the last moments. The influence of the 
mind and tongue of Mr. Lloyd George was plainly apparent 
in the creative act. The Prime Minister himself had a very 
mixed Press, and Lord Northcliffe damned him with faint 
praise in one corner and then took him into another corner 
and boldly knocked him down. I cannot agree with the 
view that the reception of the Prime Minister’s speech in 
the House showed what a specially poor thing the new 
House is. The new House may be a specially poor thing ; 
but for applauding tommy-rot and responding to froth, and 
behaving like a matinée audience at Charley's Aunt or The 
Female Hun, I would back the old House against any. Con- 
ceivably the House of Commons is the estimable and lovable 
and sagacious assembly which its oldest habitués always 
proclaim it. I will only say that on the rare occasions when 
I have watched it listen to a star cheapjack its behaviour 
has been lamentable, ignominious, painful, humiliating to 
witness. 
* * * 

At the beginning of the peace palavers I praised the British 
Foreign Office arrangements therefor, and chiefly the 
arrangements for handling the varied subjects which would or 
might come up for argument and decision. It now appears, 
after sufficient experiment, that the material organisation of 
the Foreign Office forces is wildly and splendidly wasteful. 
Indeed, I am told by those who have studied the matter on 
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the spot that the Peace Conference is costing this country 
a quarter of a million pounds per day, or rather more than 
the Boer War in its most expensive months. Impartial 
opinion holds that the staff is three times greater than is 
needed for efficiency, that few people have half enough to 
do, and that in particular the three hundred girl clerks have 
dropped into something rather like a sinecure. It is further 
stated that for five weeks the beautifully clad young ladies, 
through no fault of their own, did naught, there being naught 
todo. They did not even achieve cosmopolitanism, for the 
world of the Majestic is more insularly English than England 
itself. All this is a pity ; and the blame must be laid on the 
simple-minded Foreign Office ,which, in its resolve to rise 
to the grandeur of a unique occasion, has apparently once 
again proved its historic lack of imagination. 


a * 


On the other hand, in spite of the monstrous machine 
which it has created, the Foreign Office is unquestionably 
succeeding in its principal aim—that of determining a peace 
not entirely repugnant to common-sense. The success 
may be due to Mr. Lloyd George, but without sagacity at 
the Foreign Office it could not have occurred. And Mr. 
Lloyd George has been very emphatically a success at the 
Conference. He is nearly as great a success as Mr. Wilson. 
The Simon Pure Liberals who a few months back were 
bewailing that such a great country should be represented 
by such a serpentine person are now candidly admitting 
that Mr. Lloyd George has done very well, immensely better 
than they expected, and probably somewhat better than 
any other Briton would have done in his place. In serious 
circles Mr. Lloyd George’s stock has mightily risen of late, 
and he has made an excellent recovery from the ignominy 
of the Election. Further, those who lately gave his Govern- 
ment but a year now give it two years. What I say is this : 
A man in Mr. Lloyd George’s boots, capable of winning the 
admiration of a hardshell Asquithian Liberal who was 
defeated at the polls, is capable of winning anything, even 
the esteem of Labour.. At the week-end the Prime Minister’s 
advent in London was looked for like the advent of a saviour 
of society. The customary reaction, of course, followed, 
and the Georgian stock dropped a few points on the opening 
of the House, but it will almost certainly recover. 


a * a 


The week has been marked by much kite-flying. In Pekin 
one expects kite-flying; but the kiteflying in New York 
about a possible change in the venue of the Conference was 
really a strange and disconcerting exhibition. Yet the 
Paris Press has permitted itself such freedom in criticism 
that it could scarcely have been startled at the truly Ameri- 
can vivacity of the New York Press. For correctness of 
behaviour the British Press still stands unapproached. The 
journalists of all other countries have been very naughty. 
In judging M. Clemenceau’s outburst concerning the danger 
of losing the peace to a well-armed Germany, it should be 
remembered that he has the French journalistic tradition. 
No informed person can seriously believe for an instant in 
the possibility of a German surprise or of any genuine German 
resistance to the terms finally presented to Germany. 
Nevertheless, even cautious Liberal papers in England 
appeared to accept M. Clemenceau’s sensational words at 
their face value. Everybody seemed to forget that Germany 
is now and henceforth absolutely at the mercy of the British 
Fleet, and that it would be easier and more effective to 
coerce her by sea than by land. Assuredly it would, from 
the point of view of domestic politics, be more convenient to 
do so; for whereas the Army now intensely dislikes active 
service, the Fleet would ask for nothing better. At first I 
imagined in my heart that M. Clemenceau’s firework was 
part of an internationally arranged display to the end of 
expediting Conscription in Britain, but perhaps the notion 
was far-fetched. Such international devices, however, were 
known to have been practised during the war. 


* * * 


More about the censorship. I learn on good authority 
that not long since the wonderful Vigilance Society seriously 
meditated an attack on the English translation of Balzac’s 
works. Legal opinion was not favourable to it. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
FINANCIAL RISKS 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Sir,—In your issue of January 25th you make some very 
scathing comments on the proposals of the Committee set up 
by the Ministry of Reconstruction to report on Financial Risks 
after the War, particularly in regard to the holding of stocks. 

Our company are large producers of steel and tinplates and 
other manufactures allied to the iron and steel trade. 

Before the war we were producing about 6,000 tons of steel 
and 4,500 tons of tinplates per week. We consider that it takes 
some three weeks to convert the raw material into the finished 
tinplate, during which time the steel is going through various 
processes of manufacture. In order, therefore, to keep our 
works at their full capacity it is necessary to hold some 15,000 
to 20,000 tons of raw material and steel in stock, most of which 
is in course of manufacture. Such stocks are as necessary to 
our business as are our boilers, engines, and other plant, and 
it has always been the custom of our company to price these 
stocks at constant values whatever market fluctuations there 
may be, for we believe that this is the only really sound financial 
basis on which a balance-sheet can be drawn up so as to show 
the actual manufacturing profit for the year. 

As steel-makers we were controlled by the Ministry at the end 
of 1915, and for the year 1916 we were allowed to retain a standard 
profit based on our profits for pre-war years. All excess over 
this standard was handed over to the Ministry. The prices of 
our raw materials, and the prices of the goods we produced, 
were all controlled. Most of us were quite ready to accept 
such legislation as being necessary to meet the existing conditions 
so far as realised profits were concerned ; but we can never 
realise such stocks as I have alluded to above without closing 
our works. The paper appreciation in the value of the stocks 
necessary to carry on our business during 1916 averaged about 
£10 per ton. We still hold these stocks, and must continue 
to hold them so long as we carry on our works. How are we 
to meet the demands of the Government to write up these stocks 
to this abnormal figure and to pay over the amount of this paper 
appreciation to them in addition to the profits that we have 
realised in excess of that of previous years? For the sake of 
our industry in the future we hope, in the course of time, prices 
will retire to a more normal level, if we are to hope to continue 
our export trade on which we are largely dependent. 

It is to meet such difficulties as these that the Committee 
have made their recommendations. I hope that it is generally 
known that there are many men at the head of the large industrial 
undertakings of this country who think much more of the financial 
stability and the future prosperity of these undertakings than 
of the question of paying high dividends ; for it is only by a 
prosperous industry we can hope to satisfy the insistent calls 
for better conditions of the thousands of people dependent 
upon industry, and at the same time meet the expenditure on 
plant necessary to face the competition we are sure to have to 
face before very long. 

Such legislation as insists upon writing up materials necessary 
to carry on our business, to fancy values, and handing over the 
paper appreciation to the Government, appears to me to cut 
right into the roots of the financial stability of such an under- 
taking. 

I have always read your paper with the greatest interest, 
and I should welcome your criticism and comments upon such 
a position as I have put before you.—Yours, etc., 

Henry Bonp 
(Deputy-chairman of Richard 
Thomas and Co., Lid.). 


[The question of the administration of the Excess Profits Tax 
(e.g., the “ writing up” of stocks) does not appear to arise. 
But it should be noted that not “ all” excess over the pre-war 
profits was taken by this tax, but only 50 per cent. of that for 
the first year, in which there was a great rise in price ; and only 
65 and then 80 per cent. of the excess profits of subsequent years. 
Accordingly, a considerable part of the profits due to the rising 
prices was (and still is) left to the manufacturers. If any loss 
is now incurred owing to a fall in prices, it is not clear that such 
a loss will be, in any case, greater in amount (the percentage is 
irrelevant) than the previous net gain, after payment of the 
Excess Profits Tax. Without knowing whether, in any particular 
case, there is going to be any transformation of profit into actual 
loss, it can hardly be demanded that all firms should receive 
presents from the Exchequer, Moreover, there would anyhow 
be no equality in confining such presents to those firms so prosper- 
ous as to have had Excess Profits Tax to pay.—Eb. N.S.] 
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UNREST AMONG THE BRAINWORKERS 


To the Editor of Tut New STaresMAn. 

Sir,—The writer of the article in your last week’s issue erititled 
“Unrest among the Brainworkers”’ makes the suggestion 
that Army and Navy oflicers and civil servants, including teachers, 
should be paid on what he describes as the “* Bachelor Scale ” 
irrespective of sex, and that a liberal and properly graduated 
extra allowance should be provided for dependent children where 
they exist. 

He goes on to say that such a method of providing for the 
coming generation, while quite possible where the Government 
is the sole employer, is impracticable in capitalist industry. 

I, for one, fail to see the logic of this contention. If it be just 
and reasonable for the Government as employer to pay the 
married man with children on a higher scale than is represented 
by the value of his services as a wage-earner, on the ground that 
children are a valuable asset to the community, surely the same 
argument holds good where the employer is a private individual 
or a corporation ? 

As your correspondent rightly puts it, either the scale of pay 
must be increased so as to cover the needs of a family, which would 
entail a heavy and probably impossible tax upon industry, 
or the scale must be adjusted to the actual value of individual 
services which would, in most cases, fail to provide adequate 
means of bringing up a family. 

If the employer were compelled to pay a man with a family 
on a higher scale, the tendency would necessarily be to give 
preference to the bachelor or the woman without dependants. 

If, as your correspondent assumes, and as probably most of 
your readers would agree, it is of the utmost importance to the 
community that children should grow up under conditions which 
would enable them to become healthy and self-respecting citizens, 
the State should assume the responsibility of supplementing the 
family income to enable these conditions to be provided. 

This is already done to some extent by the provision of free 
education, irrespective of whether the parents are in Government 
or private employ. Surely hygienic surroundings, good food 
and adequate clothing are just as important to the development 
of the future citizen as education. 

The principle has been adopted, and has worked satisfactorily 
during the war, of granting separation allowances, in addition to 
other pay, to the soldiers and sailors of the Empire, and it should 
not be beyond the capacity of the Government to apply the same 
principle, with suitable modifications, to the whole people. 

One cannot help feeling that this suggestion might prove : 
solution of the present labour troubles, which appear to be 
mainly due, on the one side, to the desire for higher remuncration 
and better conditions of labour, and on the other to the belief 
that to meet these demands would be a heavier tax than industry 
‘an support.-—Yours, cte., 

February 10th. G. E. HouGuron. 


Yo the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Sir,—I was interested in your article of last week, ‘* Unrest 
among the Brainworkers,”’ more particularly in what you had 
to say about a graduated wage or salary for married men with 
children. 

It certainly is logically and philosophically sound to give 
a man with six children more than a single man for equal work 
done. 

To get over the difficulty of one employer having a higher 
wage biJl than another, owing to the former employing more 
fathers of large families than t!e latter, I would make the following 
suggestion. 

Take an average family, say, five children as a standard. 
Pay the father sufficient to enable him to bring his family up in 
reasonable comfort, allowing a definite amount for each child. 
Pay the single man less this amount for the five children, and the 
father of three in the same ratio. Any allowances for children 
which may be deducted from a man’s wage should be paid to the 
State. So that the cost of employing a family man is the same 
to the employer as that of employing a single man. 

Whether the collection of such a tax is workable or not I am 
not in a position to judge.—Yours, etc., 


February 11th. A. A. H. 


To the Editor of Tur New StTaresMan. 

Sim,—I have been interested in reading your article on * Unrest 
among the Brainworkers ” in last week's issue, and should be glad 
of further light on the following points : 

1. Re State allowance for dependent children of civil servants. 


Would not this be unfair to children of parents who are not 
civil servants ? And is it not possible for the State to grant an 
allowance for all children, thus doing away with the temptation 
for any employer to prefer the childless or unmarried ? 

2. The principle of equal pay for equal work has been conceded 
to a certain extent for the industrial woman worker. Would not 
the State allowance fer the wife be a start on the road to the 
economic independence of women in the home ?—Yours, ete., 


February 11th. Wirt or A Civit SERVAN?, 


THE TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION ACT 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Your interesting article on * Unrest among the Brain- 
workers *’ leads me to ask you to publish this letter, to which 
possibly some of your readers may be able to give a satisfactory 
answer. 

The Teachers’ Superannuation Act, which has just been passed, 
enacts that pensions may be given to schoolmasters, and the 
Board of Education has issued the Rules under which they are 
to be given, and among them is this, the school in which the master 
has worked must contain a number of nominated (presumably 
free) boys. Why this arbitrary and unfair condition? An 
educator, even a schoolmaster, is doing God’s work whether 
he teaches the sons of the rich or the sons of the poor. The 
State says it will pay a pension only if the master has taught 
a number of poor boys. Why? Are the rich of less worth to 
the State ? The Act rules as laid down by the Board of Education 
seem to me very unjust. 

Let me state a case known to me. 

A and B, with much the same first-class honour degree, began 
their careers in the same school at the same salary more than 
30 years ago; and both are retiring at practically the same 
salary. A remained in his school, to which nominated boys 
are admitted, while B, after a few years, moved to one of the 
great boarding-schools, only open to the sons of the rich. A 
can now retire with a State pension to which he has not contribu- 
ted, B retires with a pension about half A’s which is derived 
from a private scheme and to which he has contributed for thirty 
years. The twomen have done for the State exactly the same work 
for the same length of time, but B’s has been a harder life than 
A’s—it is harder generally to teach the son of a rich man than 
the son of a poor man. Can any of your readers give an explana- 
tion of this unfair distinction ? 

It seems to me there is still need for the good Samaritan to 
pass along the road where scheolmasters fall.-Yours, ete., 

A SCHOOLMASTER. 


GERMAN LITERATURE DURING THE WAR 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his very interesting chronicle of German literary 
productions during the war, Mr. Randall has omitted to mention 
that Gerhardt Hauptmann is the author of a new play as well as 
of a new novel. As Hauptmann is above all things a dramatist 
rather than a novelist, a drama from his pen is an event of far 
greater importance than any work of fiction could possibly be. 

A propos of this, a distinguished American critic and litterateur, 
whose letters from Germany in 1915 luckily reached me un- 
censored, wrote: “‘ The other day we saw a new play put on 
here by the author of The Weavers, and he himself appeared upon 
the stage, a fine majestic figure, and bowed to the ecstatic audi- 
ence.’ In another earlier letter my correspondent alluded to the 
tense feeling of the life around him. ‘“ Here one is close to the 
pulse-throbs of history,’ he wrote. ‘* The tremendous emotions 
aroused have produced a certain magnificent exaltation in art 
and literature.”—Yours, etc., 


Chelsea. Beatrice MARSHALL. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SravresMan. 

Sir,—In order to reduce the infant mortality, the Ministry 
of Health should secure the services of fully trained nurses 
to work among the mothers and babies. 

The qualification of a three years’ general training should 
be laid down as a minimum, and preference should be given 
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to trained nurses who have the additional certificate of the 
Central Midwives’ Board. 

The results obtained by sending round amateurs and partially 
trained women and widows of bath attendants have not come 
up to expectations. It is now time to raise the standard of 
qualifications. 

The demobilisation of trained nurses is proceeding, and there 
is no excuse for the plea that there are not enough nurses to go 
round. 

In the school medical service the improvement in the condi- 
tion of school children has been obtained, in a great measure, by 
employing fully trained nurses. Why not obtain their services for 
mothers and babies ?—-Yours, ete.., 


C. MarGarer ALDERMAN. 


Miscellany 
THE CROWNER’S QUEST 


ITE sensitive person, if he is still alive, must be having 
a most disturbing time. One fancies the 
gentleman, with his fine flair for consistency and his 
exact eye for an historical parallel, a trifle out of breath in 
the Revue of Revues in which it is our present privilege to 
live. Parties and principles join hands and whirl round him 
in a ragtime Carmagnole, and even the solemn processes of 
the Constitution have been set to the syncopated goose-step 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations. Indeed, he 
resembles more than a little, as he blinks his way across the 
contemporary stage, that “‘ ancient, contemplative person ” 
whose reminiscent bath-chair was trundled by Mr. Henry 
James through the stamp and thunder of The American 
Scene. 

But of all his senses it is the hearing that has been most 
cruelly assaulted by the Saturnalia de nos jours. For the 
first months after the outbreak of war it vibrated painfully 
to the chest-notes of our leading thinkers on other subjects 
attuning themselves indefatigably to the new European 
accompaniment. ‘Then for a short but harrowing period 
the national intelligence was at the mercy of any Boanerges 
that could command a luncheon-club and a reporter. In a 
later phase, as the war dropped to a deeper note and enemy 
action checked the free import of paper-making materials, 
his ears reverberated with the invitations of the organ-voice 
of England to tuck in his twopenny (or, as it has since 
become, his threepenny). Followed a sound of breaking 
window-glass and the voice of one Billing in the wilderness. 
And so the shifting voices of the war passed painfully 
through his hearing into history. It must have seemed 
sometimes to the listener like the dreary study by a sleepless 
man of the stages of sound which carry last night into to- 
morrow, the gradual change from the crowding and confi- 
dential voices of late evening to the loud and scattered 
talkers of the first small hours and from them to the quiet 
of the middle night, the miscalculations of premature and 
inaccurate poultry, the first light, and the earliest horse. 
With the great dawn of the armistice he could hear the 
normal traffic of the world passing his windows again, and 
the hoofs of all the hacks in England began to rattle noisily 
over the cobble-stones to the cheerful clatter of Sir James 
Barrie’s cans as he went round with the milk of human 
kindness. 


poor 


But before the reviving national voices had recovered 
their full strength, they were interpenetrated and almost 
drowned by a new note of a deeper and more sinister pitch. 
The cri du coroner, which started its unobtrusive undertone 
in the remofer corners of the newspapers, has swelled 
gradually fuller and louder and deeper until at last, domi- 
nating every competing voice, it rolls from shore to shore 
with the proud resonance of an accompanist that has sue- 
ceeded in submerging the solo. 

It is not so long since the late Lord Tennyson warned his 
fellow-countrymen that kind hearts are more than coroners, 








and it is hardly surprising that a public which has alway’ 
disregarded its poets appears recently to have enthroned its 
coroners at an unprecedented altitude. Their obiter dicta, 
their lightest ejaculations, their considerate announcements 
of forthcoming attractions secured for the next sitting have 
been quoted with a volume of publicity that must be un- 
speakably distasteful to those reticent men. But perse- 
vering doggedly in face of the discouragements offered by 
verbatim reports and sketching in court, those macabre 
exponents of medical jurisprudence, whose surroundings 
combine the attractions of an operating theatre with the 
fascination of the Third Degree, did and more than did the 
duty which England expected of them. There was an 
ugly rush of Daniels come to judgment, and the Peace Con- 
ference was triumphantly elbowed into those quiet corners 
of the papers in which the attention of sub-editors is alter- 
nately wooed by the disturbing progress of bee-disease in 
the Isle of Wight and the gratifying longevity of maiden 
ladies in Herefordshire. The public mind was completely 
obsessed. Impressionable lovers shocked one another by 
writing that dope deferred maketh the heart sick ; and it 
is even said that a schoolboy whose passion for topicality had 
recently involved him in serious trouble for translating 
in hoc signo vinces, that fiery message of the firmament to 
the pious Emperor, by the still more startling sky-sign, 
“That’s the stuff to give them,” was ordered to write 
twenty cantos of Dante in a round hand as a penalty for 
the suggestion that the gates of the Inferno were super- 
scribed “ All dope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

The period was in every way a wearing one for the national 
intelligence ; but the worst of it has yet to be described. A 
few months earlier the coroner spirit, speaking with a slight 
but noticeable American accent, had invaded the quiet 
chambers of literary criticism, and the inquest was on 
Henry James. It was conducted in a discreet periodical 
with an orange cover by a number of distinguished members 
of our inmost intelligentzia, who maintained throughout the 
proceedings, which were somewhat painful, the perfect 
assurance of a juge d’ instruction with a corpse up his sleeve. 
They were so thoroughly determined to “ sit on” the body, 
as our dear author would have said, nudging us with his 
inimitably knowing inverted commas at the little colloquial- 
ism; and from certain passages in the summing-up they 
appeared to be inviting the jury to find that, in deference 
to the popular taste for excess in anesthetics, the end had 
been due to wsthetics improperly administered. 

There are great parts of Mr. Ezra Pound’s roomy rather 
than voluminous constatation that, in his own austere 
phrase, ‘‘ I must reject according to my lights as bad writing ; 
another part is a specialité, a pleasure for certain tempera- 
ments only.”” One regrets that one cannot share it. There 
is a passage of delirious merriment about the Notes on 
Novelists : 

The Times Literary Supplement had got so groggy that something 
had to be done. Orders went forth from Shushan wherein is the 
palace that “something had to be done.” The “Lit. Sup.’’ 
was on the blink; on the blink so shockin’ an’ staggerin’ that 
something had to be done to boost up its giddy prestige. There 
were but two spotless paladins, two giddy Galahads available— 
Henry James and the impecable Beerbohm. So Max and the 
great stylist were tackled, cajoled, bribed, wheedled, and what not; 
And the Notes on Novelisis were ** got out of the late Henry some- 
how, after all.” 

No. Or, again, the following selection from the thoughts 
that rise in Mr. Pound on confrontation with one of the 
later novels : 

The Awkward Age, fairy godmother and spotless lamb and all the 
rest of it. Opening tour de force, a study in punks, a cheese 
souffié of the leprous crust of society done to a turn and a niceness 
save when he puts on the dulcissimo, vor humana, stop. These 
timbres and tonalities are his stronghold ; he is ignorant of nearly 
everything else. It is all very well to say that modern life is largely 
made up of vellities, atmospheres, timbres, nuances, ete., but if 
people really spent as much time fussing, to the extent of the Jamesian 
fuss, about such normal, trifling, age-old affairs as slight inclinations 
to adultery, slight disinclinations to marry, to refrain from marrying, 
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etc., etc., life would scarcely be worth the bother of keeping on with 

it. It is also contendable that one must depict such mush in order 

to abolish it. 
This, with great respect 
to interrupt a runaway coroner—is the merest literary 
jazz with trap-drums banging, tin trays clashing, and the 
inspiriting ululations of all that splendid battery of sound- 
producers with which the virility of the New World has 
enlivened the declining art of music. 

But, apart from these distressing orchestral effects and 
a somewhat disjointed series of staccato notes which leave 
one with the misleading impression that Mr. Pound’s shirt- 
cuffs have been sent to the printer instead of to the laundress, 
there is an admirable residuum of hard, if somewhat loose- 
limbed thinking. The Little Reviewers have worked 
conscientiously over the whole splendid ground, and one’s 
only complaint must be that, confronted with the body of 
an author’s completed works, they profess almost to a man 
to see the deepest significance in the fragments: it is a 
bad habit which they may have learnt from some of our 
Grecians. And having in this manner established their 
reputation as earnest scholars, they proceed to maintain 
it by passing almost completely over the humour of Henry 
James. There is that splendid spoof account in The American 
Scene of how the United States came to be started because 
of the peculiar aptness of the fittings and fixtures of a room 
in Philadelphia for some such occasion : 

One fancies, under the high spring of the ceiling and before the 
great embrasured window-sashes of the principal room, some clever 
man of the period, after a long look round, taking the hint. ‘* What 
an admirable place for a Declaration of something! What could one 
here—what couldn't one really declare?” And then, after a 
moment; ‘* I say, why not our Independence ?—capital thing 
always to declare, and before anyone gets in with anything tactless. 
You'll see that the fortune of the place will be made.” 





Henry James initiating the American Revolution on 
grounds of pure upholstery is a magnificent picture, although 
one realises how offensive it must be to Mr. Pound, who is 
continually anathematising his ‘“ dam’d fuss about furni- 
ture.” Indeed, it is a bias against the ‘‘ minor mundani- 
ties,” and the tendency to “ conspuer Henry James’s 
concern with furniture, the Spoils of Poynton, connoisseur- 
ship, Mrs. Ward’s tea-party atmosphere, the young Bostonian 
of the immature novels,’’ that seems to have led these 
students into their gravest critical error. The work of 
the middle James in the years between 1889 and 1900 is 
dismissed with an intellectual curse as “ this entoilment in 
the Yellow Book, short sentences, and the epigrammatic.”’ 
It is a pity, because, to another judgment, it appears his best. 
The work of Henry James has always seemed divisible 
by a simple dynastic arrangement into three reigns : James I., 
James II., and the Old Pretender. It is perhaps inevitable 
that the most bigoted Jacobites should cling closest to 
the Old Pretender ; but whilst one applauds their loyalty, 
one can hardly defer to those critics who prefer the splendid 
rococo of the decadence to the rich purity of the prime. 
Strikingly small in number are the adherents of James L., 
a simple, cultured monarch ruling over a kingdom which 
must have consisted principally of the Atlantic Ocean, 
because it was bounded on the east by Paris and on the 
west by Back Bay. In the next reign the king handled his 
sceptre of language with a perfect control of his subjects 
and of the treatment which he royally accorded to them. 
With the discovery by James of the fatal art of dictation 
about the year of Queen Victoria’s second Jubilec, he passed 
into history, and the throne was claimed by the Old Pre- 
tender. He was the most engaging claimant that ever 
planned a descent on England, but his career, as one reads 
it, was a long struggle to get back to something that he had 
somehow, somewhere lost ; it was the art of his predecessors, 
the deft and gracious handling of English words for the 
rendering of transparent thought. And it is with something 
more than a desire to irritate Mr. Pound (and perhaps also 
Sir Edward Carson) that one may say that the greatest of 
the three was James II. Puitie GUEDALLA. 


as one should say when one rises ° 


MORNING ON THE HILL 


OFTLY, softly, the long bare boughs are rubbed 
together, 
A dry leaf spindles down, like a bird’s light feather, 
Still, oh still, 
Silence hath laid, in her woods and on her hill, 
The sighing wind by the heels ; 
And a thin mist smokes over, gently steals 
Across the bare furrows and the grass and settles down 
Coiling in faint wreaths among the golden stones of 
the town. 


Still, oh still! There is harm in speaking, 

Speech is too hard, speech only means waking 

Into a world of words where lovely things are bound 
by names, 

Where we pursue colour and call her flowers or flames, 


Yet speak, if you will, or rather sing 

As softly, softly, as the bare boughs rubbed together 

Make no more sound than touch of leaf or feather, 

A song as vague as the mist-wreaths that eling 

Round the woods and the fields and the bare sides of 
the down 

And the tall ghostly gleaming houses of the town, 

A song that shall mix with silence, a faint tenuous 
ee «- «es 

Then, then, we may escape in the magic of the hour 

Whither thought is still, whither the brain has no power 

And words have no meaning but only their sound. 

EDWARD SHANKS. 


Drama 
. PSYCHOLOGY AND DRAMA 


HE mind of the average theatre audience is not a 
very sensitive plate. Of the four plays performed 
by the Pioneer Players last Sunday only one, 

Mr. Christopher St. John’s Nell’Est (On the East Side—the 
action is laid in New York), would stand, if exposed before 
that plate, any chance of developing into a clear picture. 
But the Pioneer audiences are picked, and what are dramatic 
societies for if not to offer us a chance of getting away from 
staring, glaring footlight psychology ? The point of The 
Home of Vision was a psychological one: an old man has 
been living with a daughter who bullies him; he leaves her 
to live with his second daughter and her husband, who 
occupy his old home. He receives the tenderest welcome. 
Years have passed since he lived in that cottage, and of 
course things have changed. The lilac has gone from the 
door, his familiar mug has been broken, the chair he used 
to siton has been replaced by another, and the atmosphere of 
his home is no longer the same. How could it be with two 
young married people beginning their life in it? He has 
been living in the past, picturing every detail, as tired men 
and women will do; for he is very tired, near death—a 
poor, nagged, slow old man. The young run from realities 
into their air-castles, the old into their memories; and 
memory being such a good compositor, the past, whatever 
its true nature may have been, can become to them as 
perfect a picture as any that hope can paint. He has been 
painting such an ideal picture in exile. He thought coming 
home meant actually going back into his beloved past ; he 
finds himself in a present which mocks by its, resemblances 
and wounds by its differences his dream. The past lives 
only in the mind. After a few gentle, querulous com- 
plaints, he gets up and returns to his other daughter: “I 
done best to stay where I was. Now I come back, I can't 
see things any more.” That was the theme. As I write, it 
appears to me a charming one; yet during the greater part of 
the performance (a critic must never forget what was disap- 
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pointing in his past experiences) I felt, in spite of the pathetic 
and well-studied acting of Mr. Elton in the part of the old 
man, listless and impatient. Miss Constance Holme deve- 
loped her theme too slowly. She was too long preparing it ; 
she kept us too long wondering what the point was going 
to be. Yet if she had not done so, the play would have 
only lasted eight minutes! The alternative would have 
been to write quite a long novel about it. Between these 
two ways of treating her subject, the one leisurely, descrip- 
tive, internal, giving us the feelings and meditations of the 
old man and his children day by day, the other extremely 
brief, I believe no compromise was possible. There is a moral 
in this. It is that a theme like this which would make an 
imaginative episode in a long play is not necessarily fit to 
stand alone. If one examines a good play one will find that 
intersecting the main theme are episodes which might at 
first sight seem complete as subjects for one-act plays. In 
John Gabriel Borkman the scene between him and the 
old clerk, his only friend, who in return for being supposed a 
poet is ready to nourish Borkman’s illusion that his country 
cannot do without him, might seem a subject for a one-act 
play. In its place the episode is perfect ; it helps to illus- 
trate the dilapidation of the financier ; it is in itself a deep 
little study in that mutual accommodation of two egotisms 
which is often given the name of friendship. But it would not 
do alone. It would require too much preparation; prepara- 
tion is in this case already provided by the main story. As 
a sidelight it is perfect. But preparation is a bore; some- 
thing to be got through as quickly as possible. As a side- 
light on a rustic Lear and his daughters, as an episode in 
the story of a young married couple, Miss Holmes’ little 
psychological study would have been excellent. Standing 
alone it is like a sweet pea for which one has first to stick 
in sticks before it will stand. Only in a long play is that 
process tolerable. 

Mr. Miles Malleson’s version (The Artist) of a Tchekov 
short story about a painter and two girls who live with 
their mother in a country house, near which he is 
dawdling and painting, raises another question connected 
with psychology and the stage. It was Mr. Malleson’s 
object to tell in dialogue the story of a love-affair between 
the artist and the younger of these two girls. It is stopped 
by the elder, who is devoted to good works and regards the 
artist as a waster, which indeed in part he is. He has 
no faith in himself; that his work is not more futile than 
other people’s is about the limit of his faith in it; while 
he is convinced that the state of civilisation is too rotten to 
be improved by piecemeal remedies and that public-spirited 
people are fools. Not unnaturally he and the elder girl 
hate each other. She discovers her sister’s infatuation 
for this ineligible loafer-artist, and, being ruler in the 
house, packs off her mother and sister that very night. 
When Nicov returns, only the philanthropic sister remains. 
He hears her voice dictating to a small peasant child ; 
she is teaching it to spell. ‘‘ And God gave the crow a 
piece of cheese.” He hears in the empty house her firm, 
monotonous voice repeating this sentence. He never 
sees his love again. In the story the futility of his short 
romance, and the dreariness of the point of view which has 
destroyed it, seem to find an echo in that meaningless, 
reiterated sentence. It is his state of mind, of course, that 
is the climax of the story—the sense of his own helplessness 
and the pain of having been pulled out of his faint-hearted 
loneliness only to be plunged into it again. Now the 
printed page can render that state of mind directly, and 
by describing surroundings reinforce it. But on the stage 
Mr. Malleson was compelled to make the love scene all- 
important (for drama is nothing but dialogue), and to 
substitute for Tchekov’s real climax a dumb scene in which 
Nicov is shown for a minute reading a letter which tells 
him Genya has gone. That is to say, he was compelled to 
suggest instead of really showing the climax, and all he could 
get out of the story on the stage was a clash of two points 
of view (the artist’s and the philanthropist’s), and a love 





scene of no particular originality. What was finest in 
Tchekov’s story, therefore, inevitably evaporated on the 
stage. The drama is a medium of incomparable vividness, 
but of narrow scope compared with the novel. 

Nell’Est was, on the other hand, just the sort of story 
which has everything to gain and nothing to lose by being 
told as a play. Rosa has been compromised by the atten- 
tions of a “flash” Don Juan of the East Side, Michele. 
Her father, the neighbours, and Rosa herself are outraged 
by Giorgio (Rosa’s husband) refusing to defend her honour 
and his own. Giorgio’s view is that if she has attracted 
Michele and wants to get rid of him, she had better do it 
herself, and that it is barbarous (also insulting to her) to 
expect him to fight or punish this man. Rosa reproaches 
Giorgio for his want of feeling, and he replies : “ Well, if you 
love me so much, why should I be jealous about you?” His 
old father is deeply shocked and undertakes to thrash the 
offending Michele so that honour may be satisfied. And in 
the presence of the delighted neighbours he does get him 
down and half-throttle him. Giorgio holds Rosa in his 
arms so that she cannot see what is going on, suffering 
himself acutely from humiliation and disgust. Signor 
Ferraro’s acting at this moment was particularly fine— 
and, indeed, throughout the whole part he was admirable. 
The cowed and wretched Michele gets up from the floor 
and, catching sight of Giorgio’s miserable face, guesses that 
he alone of those present doubts Rosa. He shouts out 


that he has guessed what is in Giorgio’s mind. Whereupon 
Giorgio loses his self-control and stabs him. Immense 


enthusiasm! He is now a hero to his father and to his wife ! 
(Signorina Cervini (Rosa) missed this dramatic moment. 
She should have sprung at Giorgio with a cry.) They 
urge him to escape, but he is overcome with shame, and 
prefers to face the consequences. It was an excellent piece ; 
but the last play, T'rifles, was the best of all. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston in the part of Mrs. Peters showed, as she always 
does if a dramatist gives her an opportunity, that she is 
extraordinarily gifted and efficient. If she had been a 
Frenchwoman she would have been famous, not merely a 
well-known actress. 

In a lonely farmhouse in Dickson Country, U.S.A., a 
man has been found strangled in bed beside his wife. She 
has been arrested; if only there was a motive, she would 
be no doubt condemned. Why should she have killed 


her husband? Why should she have killed him so 
clumsily with a rope when there was a gun in the 


house ? The Sheriff and lawyer have come down to inves- 
tigate and are puzzled. Two women, Mrs. Peters and 
Mrs. Hale, have also come to get together a few things for 
the accused woman while she is in prison. Now we over- 
hear the men and these women alternately discussing the 
crime. The women are occupied with trifles ; the men are 
searching in a businesslike fashion for facts. We gather 
from the talk of the women that the murdered man was a 
brutal, cold, steady man; that his wife must have been 
very unhappy and abominably lonely. At one point the 
men passing through the room overhear the women discuss- 
ing some needlework that the wife had left unfinished. 
‘* Did she knot it or quilt it ? ”’ one says to the other. This 
seems a typical piece of feminine irrelevance, and makes 
the men laugh. But it is the women who discover the 
motive. ‘They find an empty birdcage and the body of a 
strangled bird in a workbox. So that was what had hap- 
pened! He had strangled her bird—the one creature that 
reminded her of joy in her dreary life, and soshe had. 
The two women hastily conceal this precious bit of evidence. 
There is in this little play, besides psychological truth, the 
pathos of the conflict between woman’s point of view and 
man’s and difference between what seems interesting to 
them both. The name of the author is Miss Susan Glaspell. 
Remember it. This one-act play is a good piece of work. 
Watch for what she writes next. The Pioneer Players 


always offer us variety; compared with them the other 
dramatic societies get into grooves. 
Desmonp MacCartiuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ALF the world is scowling at the other half of the 

world; hell and Babel are both let loose. As I 

was feeling very frail this morning I looked over 

the new books for something restful, and selected The 
Notebooks of a Spinster Lady (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net). I had 
not the least idea what was in the notebooks. It might 
be an horticultural diary: ‘“‘ The jonquils were not quite 
so good this year as they were last, but I have never seen 
the Vicar’s magnolia with such a profusion of magnificent 
blooms.” It might be, and this experience told one to be 
highly probable, an autobiography full of travels and 
family parties and the insignificant reverberations of great 
events. You know the sort of thing. “May 31: A 
perfect day. We arrived at San Bentivoglio a little tired, 


Gertrude complaining of a slight headache. M—— and 
R—— are to follow in a few days. G—— says, a little 


maliciously, that the latter finds it hard to tear himself 
away from the delights of Monte Carlo. But che sara sara. 
June 1: This morning we ascended the little hill that 
leads to the Basilica. The guidebook says it is a fine 
specimen of an early basilica, and we both thought the 
description justified. Inside were several paintings, rather 
old and smoky, one of which is said to represent Our Lady 
and St. Anne with the children. The background must 
have been very pretty when it was fresh. G—— felt that 
she simply must do a drawing of the scene, so pastoral and 
peaceful, from the hill-top, and went back to the hotel for 
her materials. She returned, slightly flustered, with a 
letter, just arrived, from Uncle T , who says that mother 
has had a severe attack of influenza. Mr. Gook, a very 
nice clergyman who is staying in the hotel with his wife, 
says that he well remembers the great epidemic of the sixties. 
The question is: Ought we to go home? Perhaps we had 
better telegraph. Later.—We have telegraphed and now 
feel easier. A perfect evening. Sunset, sky, and these 
delightful Italians, so picturesque.” So and so, and so; 
but with the present craving for tranquillity I could quite 
easily have read four hundred pages of that, of which you, 
reader, being haply more robust, may already have had 
enough. 


But this spinster lady was not that sort of spinster lady, 
and her notebooks were not those notebooks. She recorded 
from time to time things that amused or interested her, 
but she bothered very little about her own doings, or 
those of her relatives, or those of the weather, or those of 
Michelangelo, the servants or the Mont Cenis Tunnel. We 
all know the sort of book of reminiscences the pages of which 
we turn hurriedly until we come to something which at 
first sight looks like a joke or an entertaining story about 
an eminent person. What a skilful editor has made out 
of this self-effacing spinster’s manuscripts is such a book 
with all the ‘‘ biography ” left out, and nothing left but the 
anecdotes. The anecdotes are of the usual type ; some are 
good and some are bad ; but there are so many of them that 
three or four can be found in any “ opening ” in the book. 
It is just like one of the eighteenth-century jest-books; save 
that the eighteenth-century jest-books were not written by, 
or I trust for, spinster ladies. 


* * * 


The lady alleges that Lord Rosslyn (not the present peer) 
who was much given to swearing, once applied to Lord 
Beaconsfield for the post of Master of the Royal Buckhounds , 
Disraeli said: “ No, no, my dear fellow, that would never 


do. You are in the habit of using too strong language for 
that. The only thing to suit you would be an appointment 
as Lord Commissioner of the Church of Scotland.” Strong 
language was also supposed to be barred in the Army. The 
Duke of Cambridge once spoke to a regiment about it. 
His lecture had been written down for him to read, but the 
peroration was an impromptu : “ Besides all these considera- 
tions that I have thought it right to put before you, it is 
such a damned ungentlemanly habit.” Every collection of 
stories mentally contains numbers of which the use of 
shocking language gives the point. Another in this book was 
told the author by a Professor with whom the lady was 
discussing the methods of poetic composition. There was 
a certain illustrious poet : 
** Get up, Maria,” the poet said one night to his sleeping wife. 
** Get up and strike a light. I have just thought of a good word.” 
** Get up yourself,” replied the indignant Maria, ‘* I have just 
thought of a bad one.” 
But who was the wife ? That is where the difficulty comes 
in. It cannot have been Lady Tennyson: she would have 
struck the light. Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. William 
Morris? =I give it up. 


# % * 


There are numbers of University stories: the usual 
Jowetts, Whewells and Thompsons. I had not heard 
before of Thompson’s sermon on the talents in Trinity 
Chapel, one passage of which ran: ‘“‘ We now come to the 
case of the man who had but one talent, the case which will 
probably be the most interesting to the majority here.” 
According to the writer it was of Jebb that Thompson made 
his remark about ‘‘ devoting such time as he could spare 
from the adornment of his person to the neglect of his duties.” 
Among a very great number of anecdotes with an ecclesi- 
astical reference I find one about Mr. Spurgeon, whom the 
author describes as a man “ having a rather vulgar and 
repulsive appearance, but powerful ” : 

Talking of Dissenting preachers, Mr. Willy Bolton said that 
Spurgeon’s death was announced in this way: ‘* 10.30 a.m. Spurgeon 
left for Heaven.” One of the comic papers copied the announcement 
and added: * Heaven, 11.30 a.m. Spurgeon not arrived. Getting 
anxious.—PErer.” 

And there is another about Archbishop Benson’s memorial 
service at which the preacher, in the presence of Benson’s 
successor, describing the glories of heaven, took for his text 
the words: “‘ And I saw no Temple there ! ” 


ok + Bo 


There are also some stories about the Duke of Wellington. 
As I read them I thought: ‘‘ Anyhow he must have been 
this sort of man or all the stories would not have been so 
completely in character with each other.” I then wondered 
how many of them were actually true; I then wondered 
how many stories of any kind are true. I have encountered 
numbers of the kind of persons whose reputed sayings get 
into print ; I have heard them talk and seen them go through 
theirtricks. It may be that my presence has spread a miasma 
over them ; anyhow, I have never seen in print an anecdote 
at which (if I may use the phrase) I was present. Another 
thing is that although my tongue is as loose as most I do 
not, now I come to think of it, remember ever having told 
a story that was true. I have told a good many stories 
that purported to be true, and that had some foundation 
in fact. But I am only too certain that some small thing, 
like a pin-point mark in an oyster, has grown into a pear! 
in my head. Every time one remembers, first, a saying or 
an event, and then one’s own previous narration of it, one 
adds something “ to make it funny.” Probably not 1 per 
cent. of the most verisimilitudinous and well-authenticated 
anecdotes in existence are true. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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“T WAS KILLING RABBITS IN 
THE PARK” 


Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous, D.S.0. By J. G. 


Miitiats. Longmans. 21s. net. 


There is a curious and suggestive remark in the Life of 
F.C. Selous. ‘* When the Great War broke out,” writes one 
of his most intimate friends, ‘‘ I was killing rabbits in the 
park, and on looking up saw Fred.” The reader, when 
he comes to this sentence upon page 295, pauses instinct- 
ively, and admires the dramatic appropriateness with 
which, when the Great Killing began in France, it found 
Fred’s friend killing rabbits in his English park. For this 
fascinating book is one long record of the killing of things 
by Fred and his friends. They were always killing rabbits, 
only sometimes the rabbits happened to be lions, and 
sometimes giraffes or gemsbok or ostriches, or butterflies, 
or elephants or Matabele, or grouse, or finally Germans. 
So it goes on until somewhere about page 350, Fred tries 
to kill a German rabbit in East Africa and the German 
rabbit kills Fred. 

The humanitarian and the pacifist would be wrong to 
conclude that Fred Selous and his friends were particularly 
bloodthirsty persons. Selous himself was clearly a very 
charming man, a man with a rare capacity for friendship. 
We naturally cannot believe his biographer when he tells 
us that his hero was “ great in the sense that everything 
he did was big, honourable, clever, and brave,” but we 
are quite ready to believe that Selous was just as big, 
honourable, clever, and brave as any man who hunts 
words and ideas in books, or coin in the counting-houses. 
Yet his character and his life undoubtedly raise an inter- 
esting psychological problem. This book is a little nause- 
ating even to one who in his time has killed, with considerable 
difficulty, a certain number of snipe, deer, pig, leopard, 
butterflies, mosquitoes, and even rabbits. The times comes 
when one can have too much even of blood and killing, 
and the faint flavour of a butcher’s shop creeps over a 
life of sixty odd years devoted entirely to the killing of 
birds and mammals. Yet Fred Selous remains a charming 
and attractive man, the hero of most men and all school- 
boys, and we feel the necessity for reconciling this attraction 
and repulsion, for finding some category in which to syn- 
thesise the hero and the butcher. 


Many big and small game hunters will protest vehemently 
against the dragging of the killing into the forefront of the 
picture. The pleasure of the mighty hunter, they will tell 
you, is in the hunting, not in the killing, in the open air, 
the pitting of human skill and cunning against animal skill 
and cunning, in the excitement and the danger. But that 
is not the whole truth. Anyone who has shot snipe or 
deer, and is honest with himself, will admit that there 
is a great deal of pleasure to be got from the mere killing 
of snipe or deer. You walk, let us say, along the ridge 
of the damp paddy field, your eyes watching intently for 
the little brown birds to rise up in front of you with their 
shrill “ cheep-cheep.”” The tense expectation is very 
pleasurable. And then up they go, a wisp of four or five, 
dodging this way and that in the bright sunlight. The 
moment is a very pleasant one. And up goes your gun-— 
a moment of keen pleasure—and bang-bang—another 
moment of intense expectation and pleasure—and one 
bird soaring up over a line of bushes, and another flying 
very fast and low straight ahead of you, fall like two small 
Stones on to the damp brown earth. That is the pleasantest 
moment of all, and it is pleasant not merely because of the 
open air, and your sense of quickness and neatness and 
skill, but because you have killed a couple of snipe. You 
slip two cartridges into your gun, and walk slowly to the 
place where you marked your first bird as falling. There 
the little beast is"stone-dead in the mud, and, as you pick 
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Praise bestowed by wnbiassed judges is 
convincing. The following opinions of 
“De Reszke"’ American Cigarettes are 
those of well known people whose words 
must carry weight :— 

Baroness Onczy writes:—“I think that you 
have achieved a perfect wonder with your Virginia 
blend. I am not, asa rule, fond of Virginia tobacco, 
but your ‘De Reszke ' American Cigarettes have 
quite converted me; they are delicious, sweet and 
aromatic.” 

Martin Harvey, Esq., writes:—“ Mr, Martin 
Harvey has tried your ‘De Reazke’ Cigarettes, 
and he and his friends find them * tip-top,’” 
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him up, you are again very pleased, for there is real pleasure 
in the killing of snipe. 

The hunting and killing passion is clearly one of those 
most primitive of passions which continue to persist in 
that very savage and dangerous carnivorous animal, man. 
In most men it is suppressed under the bricks and paving- 
stones of their cities and the taboos of what they call civilisa- 
tion; but you can see it breaking out through the thin 
crust of civilised habits in many of their games. All games 
in which the motif is eluding and catching provide an outlet 
for this half-atrophied hunting instinct. It is not fantastic 
to see in Rugby football a highly elaborated mock hunting 
of the human pack, and even in the joy of bowling a man 
at cricket there is a faint echo of the old thrill of the success- 
ful chase. You can distinctly hear the cry of triumph 
over the kill in that instinctive shout which goes up all 
round the ring when the stump is bowled out of the ground. 

In some men the passion breaks out in its most primitive 
form; they hear what Selous’s biographer describes as 
“the call of the wild.’ In Selous the passion was over- 
mastering. If he could not hunt lions or buffaloes, he 
hunted butterflies or birds’ eggs. When he returned, as he 
thought, for good from Africa, and married, and took a 
house in Surrey, he found it impossible to settle down. 
He was perpetually on the move. In the spring he would 
be off to Asia Minor to shoot stags and hunt for eggs of 
eagles and vultures ; as soon as he returned home, he would 
scour the British Isles from the Shetlands to Scilly for 
birds’ eggs; then he would dash off to the Rockies or 
Newfoundland to shoot moose, wapiti, or caribou ; home 
again and away he would go to Transylvania to kill chamois, 
and from Transylvania to Norway to kill elk and reindeer, 
and from Norway to Scotland and the Island of Mull to 
shoot seals and otters. 

Mr. Millais, in his biography, hints that Selous was 
something more than a hunter of game, but there is little 
or no evidence of this in the book itself. If anyone has 
ever carefully watched a cat stalking,a sparrow and the 
rhythm of tense pleasure which comes out in the gentle 
waving from side to side of the tip of the tail, he will realise 
the keen joy which the chase gives to the carnivorous animal. 
The reviewer once possessed at the same time a leopard 
cub and a spotted stag. The leopard had been taken 
from the jungle when it was still feeding on milk, and it 
had never been introduced by its mother to the hunt and 
the kill. It was a gentle beast when it did not forget that 
its teeth and claws were not intended for caressing the 
human ankle. As it grew up, it used to be turned out 
into the garden to play with the stag. The game was 
developed instinctively almost at once, and always remained 
the same. The leopard crouched on his belly and very 
slowly stalked the stag. No one could mistake the intense 
excitement and pleasure of the small beast as he dragged 
himself along the ground towards his observant friend 
the stag. And the culmination of his joy was in the tremen- 
dous ‘hound with which he flung himself upon the stag’s 
back. It was an object-lesson in the instinctive joy of the 
carnivorous animal in the chase, the same joy which Selous 
and all human hunters feel. And the object-lesson was 
made more striking by the demeanour of the non-carnivorous 
stag. He would always allow the leopard to spring on 
to his back, but he then used to shake him off and butt 
him round the garden. This chasing of the leopard was 
always done with a certain frigid dignity ; it was a ceremony 
or a duty rather than a pleasure; the stag did not know 
the joy of the chase. 

For the human being the quintessence of the hunting- 
killing pleasure is to be found in big-game shooting. There 
is a certain amount of pleasure to be got from killing a 
partridge or an otter, or even from watching a terrier kill 
a rat; but man is an epicure in sensations; the simple 
joy of the satisfied blood-lust no longer satisfies him, and 
big-game shooting takes the place of mere killing just 
as Créme de Volaille and Péche Melba have taken the place 
of jungle berries and raw meat. To hunt something which 
at any moment may turn round and hunt you adds enor- 
mously to the pleasure of hunting, and to kill something 
which might at any moment turn round and kill you adds 
enormously to the excitement of killing. But not everyone 


can acquire or satisfy the taste for killing buffalo and lions. 
Peculiar qualities of temperament are required in the real 
hunter of dangerous game, the qualities which made Selous 
a rather remarkable man as well as a remarkable hunter. 
It is no exaggeration to say that nine out of ten men who 
adorn the walls of their halls and billiard-rooms with the 
melancholy stuffed heads of big game killed by them have 
never hunted big game. It is true that some tracker or 
shikari has led them up within the necessary number of 
yards to some unsuspecting elephant or buffalo and that 
they have then fired off an express rifle and killed the 
beast of whose misshapen head and glass eyes they are now 
so proud; but as far as the sport of big-game shooting 
goes, they might just as well have killed rats with a stick 
or fired high-velocity rifles at a haystack. The pleasure 
of a real hunter like Selous comes from pitting his cunning 
and nerve against the cunning and courage of a lion or a 
wounded buffalo.: And unless you have the nerves of a 
Selous, you will never be a hunter like Selous. The war 
has shown that courage is far commoner and of a higher 
standard than anyone imagined, but the iron courage of 
Selous is, we believe, extraordinarily rare. How many 
men who have won the V.C. in the heat of battle would, 
for instance, be capable of standing absolutely still with an 
empty rifle in their hands while a wounded lion charges 
“ straight on to within about six yards of me, looking, 
I must say, most unpleasant. I just brought my rifle,” 
says Selous, “ round in front of me, holding the small of 
the stock in my right hand and the barrel in my left, with 
a vague idea of getting it into the lion’s mouth, and at 
the same time yelled as loud as I could, ‘ Los de honden, 
los de honden.”” If you ean face a lion like that, it is 
natural perhaps that you should spend a great deal of 
time hunting lions. For the chief pleasure in such hunting 
and killing comes from the fact that the hunter becomes 
himself part of the jungle where the strength and cunning 
of every creature’s hand is against his neighbour’s. 


CECIL CHESTERTON AND AMERICA 


A History of the United States. By Crcii. CurstEerton, 
with an Introduction by G. K. Cuesterton. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. net. 


During Cecil Chesterton’s lifetime a great many persons 
were inclined to believe that he was merely the tail of the 
dog which was composed by his more celebrated brother 
and Mr. Belloc ; and it was felt, too, that in this case the dog 
wagged the tail as he felt disposed. How much Cecil 
Chesterton contributed to the stock of ideas which the three 
of them persistently and consistently urged on the public 
it is not easy to tell. It is certain that he contributed a 
certain rashness and violence of expression (emotionally 
justified, perhaps, but impolitic) which did not altogether 
conduce to the success of the triumvirate’s doctrines. 
But if any doubts ever existed as to his own independent 
genius, this posthumous work should be enough to dispel 
them. 

It is not, of course, so good a book as the Short History of 
England. Cecil Chesterton did not, in the first place, write 
so eloquently as his brother. He was a very able and lucid, 
but never a poetic writer. In the second place, he was not 
writing here about his country, but about a country which, 
however much it fired his imagination, could not raise it to 
an equal level of expression with that poetic patriotism 
which informs the Short History. What took hold of him 
in the story of the United States was chiefly the example 
it seemed to afford of the evolution and substantial success 
of a theory which he had very much at heart. And, though 
Napoleon no doubt would have dismissed them both for 
idéologues, it was always the secure basis of the Chestertons 
that ultimately they preferred things and men to theories. 

But, short of the impulse that patriotism alone could give, 
Cecil Chesterton found in the development of American 
democracy a sufficient theme for the enlargement of his 
own democratic ardour, and at the same time a theme 
objectively satisfying enough to prevent his book from 
becoming a mere political tirade. It would be a pity if the 
impression were conveyed that he had done no more than 
use American history as an illustration of his own theories. 
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“ A vivid and engaging narrative.’’— Manchester 
Guardian. 
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BILLY McCOY 
By CHRISTOPHER CULLEY. 


“ Now and again, in reading the book, I almost 
recaptured some of the greediness for the ‘ wild 
and woolly’ I thought I had lost for ever.”’ 
Sunday Evening Telegram. 

Now Reapy. 7s. net. 
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He has certainly, as he admits, taken a view at some points 
not entirely consonant with that held by American students. 
‘* For instance,” he says, in his preface, ‘‘ I give Aridrew 
Jackson both a greater place in the development of American 
democracy and a higher meed of personal praise than do 
most modern American historians and writers whom I have 
read.” He also discovers in Charles Sumner the counterpart 
of certain objectionable politicians with whom he has 
wrestled at home, and deals with him accordingly. But if 
the book contained nothing new and no trace of personal 
feeling it would hardly live up to the name on the title-page. 

What is important is that it is an exceedingly vivid and 
spirited account of things hardly known at all to the English 
public. Even well-read men, men instructed in the history 
of France and Germany during the nineteenth century, 
cannot say who was Andrew Jackson or who Calhoun. 
For the educated English public the United States recede 
slowly through the mists of the war of 1812, are lost altogether 
with the Peace of Ghent, and do not emerge again until 
the election of Lincoln as President. With Lincoln’s 
assassination they again disappear until the assassination of 
President McKinley. ‘* Reconstruction,” as Cecil Chester- 
ton observes, has not been heard of. John Brown is a name 
in a song or, though vaguely, a martyred hero of humani- 
tarian tendencies. Even the origins of the Civil War are 
largely unknown in this country ; and Lincoln is frequently 
represented as entering on his term of office with a mission to 
abolish slavery. 

It{wasfalways desirable that this cloud of ignorance and 
misunderstanding should be cleared away. A little knowledge 
would have preserved the British people from many needless 
anxieties and as many blundering rashnesses and British 
individuals from many absurd gaucheries. But, if it was 
always desirable, it is now indispensable. If the League of 
Nations is to be really what it calls itself and not merely 
another alliance between the rulers of nations, it is a first 
essential that the component parts of it should have reason- 
able opportunities of understanding one another. Some 
understanding of American history will be peculiarly useful 
to this country, because we are always prone to think that 
American institutions are much more like our own than is 
really the case ; and this mistake will persist until we realise 
precisely on what grounds the Colonies claimed their inde- 
pendence and, step by step, what use they made of it. Cecil 
Chesterton’s book is not, perhaps, what would be adopted if 
American history were to be taught in our schools and 
universities. It is too personal for that and too bold in its 
decisions on disputable points. But, for all its individuality 
of standpoint, it is admirably calculated to give the ordinary 
intelligent reader a general picture of the subject. It is also 
admirably calculated to induce him to allow this picture to be 
imprinted on his memory ; for, if it has not the sobriety and 
caution of a text-book, neither has it the woolly style or 
the congestion of unco-ordinated facts which we usually 
associate with such works. 

The actuality and vividness of the book are explained to a 
certain extent by the circumstances of its origin in the 
author’s visit to America. ‘‘ What I then saw and heard,” 
he says, ‘“‘of contemporary America so fascinated me 
that—believing as I do that the key to every people is in 
its past—I could not rest until I had mastered all that I 
could of the history of my delightful hosts.” It must 
have been a delight to Cecil Chesterton to find a working 
model of his own ‘rational’? democracy, not enslaved 
by, or even in danger from, a Parliamentary oligarchy. 
It is hard not to think that the usefulness of contrast induced 
him subconsciously to see a greater and more successful 
revolution worked by the common-sense of Andrew Jackson 
than was actually the case, and to look at the subsequent 
developments of the State more cheerfully than do some 
native Americans. But this is only to say over again that 
the author was a propagandist rather than a scholar. Had 
it been otherwise his book might have approached more 
closely to the letter of the facts. It would certainly have 
expressed less usefully the lessons which Englishmen to-day 
can draw from American history. We would not lose the 
individuality of his work merely to gain a little more caution 
in the interpretation of facts. If the author’s idiosyncrasies 
have at all harmed it, it is in his unvarying insistence on 
political ideas and factors. The story is incomplete without 


some account of the development of industries and railways 
and the opening-up of the unsettled parts of the country. 


But he was first and foremost a politician. Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton represents him as arguing from his cradle, and 
insists that the keynote of his life was an overmastering 
passion for reason and logic. One may be allowed to express 
a doubt whether his premises were always as reasonable as 
the deductions he drew from them, without questioning 
that statement. He was one of the best debaters and 
pamphleteers of our time, because his argument, whether it 
was well-founded or not, was always lucidly and logically 
set out and designed to attract the attentionfof the listener, 
if not by pleasing him, then by iryitating him. It was a part 
of his bent for getting listeners and making himself under- 
stood that he avoided the vague and obscure operation of 
economic forces to concentrate himself on the greater clarity 
of purely political ideas. This book is a long, effective and 
exceedingly entertaining debating speech ; and it has, very 
naturally, the defects of its qualities. But its qualities are 
rare in our time, when economic questions threaten to over- 
grow altogether the framework of political ideas upon which 
they should be adjusted. And they are, too, those of 
a remarkable man, too much of whose too short life was 
devoted to things in which his memory will not be preserved. 
It is not, perhaps, an adequate memorial of him; but his 
character can be guessed in its pages and it will survive 
other and fuller histories. 


RECENT IRISH POLITICS 


The Downfall of Parliamentarianism. By Wii1am O'Brten, 
M.P. Maunsel. Is. net. 


This political pamphlet acquires an extra interest in view 
of Mr. O’Brien’s retirement from Irish politics. With him 
departs Mr. T. M. Healy, leaving Messrs. John Dillon 
(without a seat in Parliament) and T. P. O'Connor (of 
Liverpool) to represent all that remains of the celebrated 
band which Parnell gathered around himself in the period 
1878-82. Fifteen years ago Mr. O’Brien was the chief 
influence in Mr. Redmond’s Party; ever since his over- 
throw he has pursued his successors in influence with the 
most violent hostility. Where he differs in principle from 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Connor it is not quite easy to discover. 
He was a supporter of Irish recruiting during the war, and 
he rejects the Sinn Fein proposal for the total separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain; he even, as is confessed in 
this pamphlet, has a lingering belief in the virtue of Parlia- 
mentary action; nor does he seem to have abandoned his 
faith in the patriotic réle of the Anglo-Irish upper classes. 
Nevertheless, at the present juncture, standing aside himself 
from the contest, he blesses the banners of Sinn Fein. 
Consequently, the reader of this wordy pamphlet will suspect 
that there is a good deal of the spirit of revenge in Mr. 
O’Brien’s attitude; his appreciation of Sinn Fein is, in fact, 
based wholly—apart from the acknowledged disinterested- 
ness of men like Mr. de Valera—on its destructive powers. 
Mr. O’Brien’s style in abuse is in amusing contrast to that 
of his colleague, Mr. Healy. The latter elegantly says that 
he wishes to ‘* turn out those rascals, not seven of whom one 
would entrust with a process against a dog.” . 

Mr. O’Brien is more serious, and his judgments sometimes 
contain a valuable criticism of Anglo-Irish politics. He 
remarks that ‘‘ England has reason to thank her stars for 
the greater honesty or poorer statecraft of Sinn Fein which 
declined to implant 600,000 Irish Nationalists on the 
British front to copy the example of the Czecho-Slovaks. 
He is right in denying that it was a ‘‘ sentiment of the 
moment ” which changed the whole face of Ireland in 1916, 
and he is also right in rejecting the widespread opinion that 
Sir Edward Carson has been the “‘ only villain of the piece. 
Mr. Asquith’s Government in the days before the war 
deserved much blame : 

Up to a certain point the consent of ‘* Ulster” was perfectly 
negotiable ; if that consent was unreasonably withheld Sir E. 
Carson could have raised no rebellion which a firm Government 
could not have put down before it had well started. But this only 
upon two conditions which were missing : first, that the Home Rule 
Cabinet should have offered the ample allocation of power in the 
Irish Parliament which they afterwards went upon their knees to 
press upon the Protestant minority ; and next, that if these splendid 
gifts were rejected, the Cabinet should have had the firmness to 
face a General Election and call upon Great Britain once for all to 


pronounce. . « « ‘ 
But it is easy to be wise after the event. 
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Lighting tor 
Health 


HE artificial illumina- 
tion of living rooms— 


and particularly of working 


rooms—is a matter of con- 
siderable hygienic 1mport- 
ance. 

It has been fully discussed by 
two scientific authorities of the 
highest standing, the late Pro- 
Pll Vivian B. "Loses and Dr. 
S. Rideal, in the light of careful 
experiments made by them; and 
their conclusions on the pre- 
eminently healthful nature of 
incandescent gas as an illuminant 
should be widely known, more 
especially since these inal upon 
national economy—conservation 
of coal and recovery of valu- 
able residual products—as well 


as upon hygiene. 
Free copies of these Reports can be 


obtained on application to the Secretary 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 








PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
OF ALL THE WEEKLY REVIEWS. 


It is the Best Weekly Review of What People 
Think, Say, and Do. 


The chief object of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
the busy man and woman with a handy sum- 
mary of the best thought and activity of the 
best men and women of the day from the best 
Papers, Magazines, and Books. It informs, 
stimulates, and saves time. 


People read PUBLIC OPINION to-day because it 
is supremely interesting. It is readable from 
beginning to end, as readers are constantly 
saying. It is a great acquisition to any house, 
because it interests everyone. 


You cannot obtain what PUBLIC OPINION gives 
you for Twopence—(not sixpence)—in any 
other way without much expense of brains, 
time, and money. Buy it and you save all 
three. There is no other such Twopennyworth 
of literature published in the United Kingdom. 
Every Smith's bookstall proves that. 

It is a Newspaper Room, a Weekly Library of New 
Books, and always acheerful and well-informed 
companion. 














It seeks to convey in the most handy form something 
of the variety and vivacity and eternal interest 
of life, as well as information about the great 
problems of the day. It is a weekly cinemato- 
graph of the world of thought and activity. 


Week by Week the world’s chief papers are surveyed 
by the staff of PUBLIC OPINION, and all that 
is important, valuable, and informing is brought 
to the attention of the readers of PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


PUBLIC OPINION is the most convenient portable 
travelling library one can possess, and it is 
never out of date. It automatically renews 
itself weekly, at the small recharging fee of 
Twopence. Twopence for a stimulating and 
educational Week End, making all other days 
worth while ! 


A SPECIMEN COPY 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 








will be sent to any address on 
receipt of a postcard addressed to 

MANAGER, “PUBLIC OPINION,” 32-34 TEMPLE HOUSE, 
TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


A three months’ trial subscription costs 2s. 9d.; six months, 
5s. 5d.; one year, tos. 10d. We ave constantly receiving letters 
from all parts of the world saying what a weekly delight and vefresh- 
ment PUBLIC OPINION is to those who read it abr. vad, 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


St. George and the Dragon. By Joun Masertetp. Heinemann: 5s. 
net. 


There was, of course, no doubt, even in a time when the actions of 
public men were sometimes rather surprising, which side Mr. Masefield 
would take in the war. Germany in arms was so startlingly like the 
villain in one of his own compositions that he had practically no choice 
in the matter; and, both by his book on the Gallipoli Campaign and 
by his work in America, his talents rendered to the Allied cause very 
usefully the service of which he was best capable. The present book, 
which contains two addresses delivered in America, was no doubt in 
preparation before the end of hostilities ; and the addresses themselves 
must have served their purpose, and a good purpose, when they were 
delivered. But the English reader who comes on them now will be, 
we fear, liable to overlook the national service which they rendered 
and may ask whether, considering Mr. Masefield as a poet and man of 
letters, they render any service to his reputation. They illustrate 
sufficiently both his bad and his good qualities, but the former more 
clearly than the latter. They contain passages of his characteristic 
eloquence and nobility of feeling ; but, since these are upon an occasion 
of which we have perforce grown a little weary, it is not remarkable 
that we should see more distinctly his equally characteristic vagueness 
of handling and unnecessary exaggeration of his own case, his occasional 
sheer ineptitudes. It is more than a little absurd, for example, to say 
that in 1914 ‘** we had an army of about 180,000 men, scattered all over 
the world, to pit against an army of five or six millions of men, already 
concentrated.” This ignoring of the Allies would be devidedly un- 
gracious if it were not so supremely silly. But, though one wonders 
what the Americans thought of this, one wonders with more alarm 
what they thought of Mr. Masefield’s incredible prose version of Blake : 
** I will rebuild Jerusalem in this green and pleasant land or die in the 
attempt.” The truth is that Mr. Masefield is a singer with a sweet 
voice, which has an unfortunate tendency to crack on high notes ; and 
he has been unwise to perpetuate the recollection of his performance of 
a song which has been too much for robuster voices than his. 


THE CITY 
()*: would think that the serious labour troubles would 


depress the prices of industrial shares. Not so, 

however, and, generally speaking, the tendency in 
the market for industrial stocks is firm. The truth is that 
most of our great industrial undertakings, be they con- 
cerned with the manufacture of beer or boots, salt or tobacco, 
have accumulated such large amounts of undistributed 
profits that markets are occupying themselves much more 
with the juggling of portions of these undistributed — 
than with the industries themselves. Baldwins Ordinary, 
which have been recommended here frequently at much 
lower prices, have jumped over seven shillings during the 
week on rumours of an amalgamation with Guest, Keens, 
on terms showing a bonus, and Gloucester Waggon Ordinary, 
also often mentioned here, show a similar rise. The ex- 
traordinary faculty which the interests in control of the 
railways possess of being absolutely out of touch with the 
trend of things is admirably illustrated by the fact that they 
have chosen this propitious moment to increase dividends in 
many cases, as is shown by the table given below : 


1917. 1918. 

% % 
Barry Ordinary .. on <e o- Te we 
Brighton Deferred oe fe o € St 
Caledonian Deferred — me > c “ge 3 
Central London Deferred aa ——— -. 4 
District 2nd Preference .. - a - §& 
Great Western Ordinary. . a6 — 7} 
Great Northern Deferred is <— ae 2} 
Midland Deferred .. - es - € -- 4} 
North Eastern Ordinary. . =e as “Rw FF 
North Western Ordinary os poo = ak 
South Western Deferred. . oe ‘a. ae ow 
Taff Vale Ordinary se oe oo) an -. 4 
Chatham 2nd Preferred .. ae «+ 2 «ss & 
South Eastern Deferred . . ee a ae,..- 

* * * 


A few isolated shareholders in shipping companies have 
been somewhat frightened at the reduction in freights, but 
according to the market reports, there are very few shipping 
shares coming forward for sale, and there seem to be steady 
buyers from the shipping towns. Shipowners are still 
doing very well, and, if what I hear is true, a sensational 
amalgamation of four of the great shipping companies will 
soon be announced; the terms, I am told, will disclose 
secret reserves, which will cause the shares to bound up. 
So all is well. 


* * % 
The oil market is still booming and one is tired of referring 
to the enormous rises that occur week by week in the three 
leading shares, Shell Transport, Mexican Eagle and Burmah 


Oil. By this time the fortunes made out of oil during the 
war must be almost as great as those from any other industry, 
with the possible exceptions of beer and shipping, but in 
view of the enormous developments of motor transport 
and the increased use of oil as fuel throughout the world, 
this industry would probably have enjoyed enormous 
prosperity had there been no war. On merits, and specula- 
tion apart, rubber shares, and particularly those of com- 
panies cultivating also other products, such as coffee, 
cinchona, etc., at present constitute the most favourite 
field for genuine investment, and a purchase of such shares 
as Java Rubber and Produce at about 52s. 6d.; Anglo- 
Dutch Plantations of Java at 37s. 3d.; British Rubber 
Estates of Java (2s. shares) at 4s.; Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust at 28s. 7}d.; Straits Settlements (Bertam) 
Rubber Co. (2s. shares) at 7s. 74d., and Tempeh (2s. shares) 
at about 3s. should show good results within the next year 
or two, if not earlier. 
* * K 

As mentioned above, some of the railway companies have 
considered the present a suitable opportunity to increase 
their dividends, and some of the ordinary stocks have 
risen in consequence. It is well-nigh impossible to express 
an opinion on Home Rails as investments, for if the lines 
were restored to the companies under existing conditions, 
they would not earn sufficient to pay the interest on their 
debentures, and would speedily become bankrupt. Govern- 
ment intentions are announced in such furtive fashion that 
it is impossible to form any definite opinion as to what the 
future has in store for the railway shareholders and, inci- 
dentally, the nation. Mr. Winston Churchill at an election 
meeting stated that it had been decided to nationalise the 
railways ; now Lord Claud Hamilton, the Chairman of the 
Great Eastern Railway, states that the railway directors 
were assured that the present system of Government control, 
with its corollary, payment by the Government of an 
amount equivalent practically to the profits in 1913, would 
be continued for two years after peace. Meantime, the 
gulf between railway takings and outgoings becomes greater 
month by month as the workers put forward their demands 
for improved working conditions—for the most part, reason- 
able enough in all conscience—and yet dividends go up ! 

* ** * 

The statement that the British Foreign Office has entered 
a protest on behalf of British investors in American brewery 
companies against the proposals of the United States 
Government to introduce prohibition without compensating 
the Trade, raises some interesting reflections. The stake of 
British investors in the American brewery trade is pretty 
large, it being estimated that something between 15 and 20 
per cent. of the whole industry is in the hands of British 
companies. Questions of this nature are springing up 
much more frequently now than previously, not so muc 
on account of legislation of a prohibitory nature as rather 
on account of the tendency of modern governments to go 
in for State monopolies. Thus, of late years, both the 
Italian and Uruguayan Governments have nationalised life 
assurance, which led to protests from foreign governments 
on behalf of insurance companies. At the present time 
quite an agitation is raging against the action of the Italian 
Government in giving its own State railway administration 
a monopoly in the importation and distribution of coal. 
Both the Glasgow and Cardiff Chambers of Commerce have 
protested strongly against this action, and I should not be 
surprised if the good offices of our own Government have 
been invoked to cause the Italian Government to alter its 
decision. It is obvious that it is a somewhat delicate matter 
for one Government to interfere with the internal arrange- 
ments of another country. The ownership by foreign 
companies of public utility undertakings is almost invariably 
a source of friction, and in the event of labour troubles, the 
sympathy of the citizens is naturally on the side of their 
compatriots employed in the gas, electricity, waterworks, 
tramways or port undertakings, as against the foreign 
capitalist. This has become very noticeable of late years 
in South America, and this paragraph may serve to indicate 
some of the smaller international problems that are likely 
to arise in increasing measure during the next few years, in 
connection with which some department of the League 
of Nations administration should find plenty of employment. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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EFFORTS AND IDEALS 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


An Exhibition of Lithographs 
by Famous Artists 


++ ++ >» 
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JANUARY 18th to FEBRUARY 22nd 


Admission FREE 
In the 


Open 10 to 6 


MANSARD GALLERY at HEAL’S 
195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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GLAISHER’S LIST No. 433. of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 2, 


All Books in new condition as when originally published, 
No secondhand books kept. 


LECTURES, ETC, 


HE RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF 
ST. SOPHIA TO CHRISTENDOM. 





























Justice to the Christian Peoples of the East. 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the CENTRAL HALL, West- 
minster, on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY roth, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman—Rt. Hon. THE VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., G.C.V.O, 


Speakers—THE MARQUESS OF CREWE, K.G. 
Rt. Hon. J. H. WHITLEY, M.P. 
Lt.-Colonel Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bart., C.M.G., M.P. 
Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
Adinission Free. 
HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
1g Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 
Sunday, February 16th. 
11.15—Charles Booth. S. H. Swryny. , 
6.30—Bicentenary of Joseph Addison. Paut DEscours. 
GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers, 
at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 


certificated teachers for third year training. 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., 





to Hon, Sec., 11 Tavistock 





Square, W.C.1. y 
ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on *“ The 
Pilgrim's Progress," every Tugspay EventnG, at 8 p.m,; and on “ Astrology 


and Mysticism” every Fripay AFreRNoon, at 3.30 p.m, Apmission Free.—For 
Syllabus apply Secretary as above. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encingeerinc for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 


THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


Parliamentary and Literary Agency and Typewriting Bureau. 
PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. 

RECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects, and NOTES for 
SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend clients at House of Commons 
and elsewhere. Further particulars on application. 

Literary AGENCY 

AUTHORS' ‘MSS. considered and placed with Editors and Publishers, MSS. 
carefully corrected and arranged for Press. LITERARY HELP AND ADVICE 
given. RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with scrupulous care. 
PRECIS prepared. PROOFS corrected for Press. ARTICLES syndicated. 
Estimates given for printing and publishing works. 

TyPewrRITING Bureau. 
MSS. of all natures, REPORTS, LECTURES, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, CIR- 
CULAR LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter accurately and 
emetively typed. Clients may dictate at offices. All natures of SECRETARIAL 
ES performed. BOOKS, secondhand and new, &c., obtained for clients. 
Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museum. Typed copies 
of MSS. carefully compared with originals and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
oo given on work being submitted. Fees moderate. rm > — The 
mdon Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., Telephone 
Regent 1639. 


POPP OOOOSS OFS OOO+> + $4-4-40-4-4446-466646646 





SCHOOLS. 


OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all higher 
Eoume. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Bewprxen, B.A. (London), and 
V. H. Wartinc, B.A. (London) Special opportunities for FRENCH 
CONV ERSATION. —15a Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 
=. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, “HARROW 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Gaey Training College. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 














ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON; 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Atm of Educa 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 


Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 


pared for the Universities Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Turopora CraArk and Miss K. M. Evtts 
SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
. benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres For prospectus, apply the Principat 
HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 





has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurbythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing 
Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art Gardening 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age, 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE, 
4 , va) 
M ALTMAN "Ss G RE EN GERRARD’S' CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHampBers Girton College, Cambridge. late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a yeer. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 tt. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 


educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work, 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
Gipson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 


Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 


4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Emrioyment Bureau, licensed 
by the London County Council. The Bureau wil! give advice and help to enquirers 
A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 


period of three months. 


POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNV ERSITY COLLEGI NOTTINGHAM. 
PROFESSOR OF _ECONOMICS 


The Council of the College invite applications for the CHAIR 
Commencing salary, £500 per annum 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Rrecistrar 
to whom applic ations must be sent not later than March 3r 


UILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
(Branches at Canning Town, E., and Kenton, near Harrow.) 
ORGANISER, man or woman, required to hetp in propaganda for Training for 
Rural and Urban Day Continuation Schools. Salary, £200 to £250 —Apply. stating 
business and educational experience, by March Ist, to Hon. Dean, Mrs. Mackenzie, 
M.A A., nu Tavistock Square, W.C.1 
JARTNERSHIP.—Headmistress of high-class Private School of 
20 years’ standing (boys and girls) desires PARTNER. Children's ages 5—15. 
Home Counties. Must be enthusiastic educationist, acquainted with modern 
methods. Confidential correspondence invited.—Address Box 369, New Statesman, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


FOR SALE. 


Sent direct 
New STATESMAN, 


"9 





of ECONOMICS 


to private customers, postage 
10 Great Queen Street, Kings 


EW LAID EGGS, 
6d. per dozen.—Box 501, 
way, W.C.2 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tak New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, ro Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Authorised Capital £41,450,000. O.O Subscribed Capital £24,428,948. 0.0 


Paid-up Capital - 


£7,172,697 . 10.0 Reserve Fund 


DIRECTORS. 


sal £7,1 72,697 . 1 Oo . Oo 


Sir EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, ALEXANDER H. GOSCHEN, Esq., London, Deputy Chairmen. 


7HE Ricut Hon. LORD ATREDALE, Leeds. 

Sm PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. 
ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. 
WILLIAM BENNETT, Esq., London. 
WILLIAM T. BRAND, Esq., London. 

WALTER 8. M. BURNS, Esq., London. 

THE)Rr. Hon. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B., London 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq., London. 
DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Llandinam. 

THE Ricut HON. THE EARL OF DENBIGH, C.V.( 


oe DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq., C.B., Birming- 


m. 

FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. 

H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 

JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea. 

CHARLES GOW, Esq., London. 
. JOHN RICHARD HILL, Esq., York. 

CHARLES E. JOHNSTON, Esq., London. 

THE RigHt HON. REGINALD McKENNA, London. 
he CHARLES THOMAS MILBURN, Esq., London. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq., Birmingham. 


THE Ricut Hon, LORD PIRRIE, K.P., London. 

EMMANUEL MICHEL RODOCANACHI, Esq,, 
London. 

Sm THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart., M.P., Liverpool. 

Sm EDWARD D. STERN, D.L., London. 

EDMUND R. TURTON, Esq., M.P., Thirsk. 

LEWIS H. WALTERS, Esq., London. 

THE Rieut Hon, Siz GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., London. 

WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., Coventry, 

Sm DAVID YULE, London. ; 





London. 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Joint General Managers: 8. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE, J. F. DARLING, E. W. WOOLLEY, R. RICHARDS. 
Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1918. Cr. 


To Capital Paid up, viz. :— 
£2 10s. Od. per Share on 
2,869,079 Shares of £12 each 
Reserve Fund .. a 4 
» Dividend payable on ist 
February, 1919. . aa ve 
» Balance of Profit and Loss 
Account, as below .. és 


Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts * me 
» Acceptances on account of 
Customers a : 


= 
- 


(363,516,657 8 10 


.. 334,898,435 12 6 





£ i & 


By Cash in hand (including Gold Coin £8,000,000) 
and Cash at Bank of England .. + 
», Cheques on other Banks in transitu . . 


7,172,697 10 0 
7,172,679 10 0 


451,879 18 10 
675,097 14 7 
15,472,372 13 5 


»» Money at Call and 
», Investments :— 


Stocks Guaranteed 
ment, and Indian 


Colonial and Forei 
and Bonds .. 
Sundry Investments 

» Bills of Exchange 


13,145,849 2 11 


” 


Cost 


Shares issued 








Dr. 


To Dividend at 18 per cent. per ann. 
for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1918, less Income Tax .. 

Reserve Fund for future Con- 
tingencies Me a ve 

Salaries and Bonus to Staff 
serving with H.M. Forces and 
Bonus to other Members of 
the Staff om * a 

Bank Premises Redemption 
Fund .. 6 ‘ +f 

,, Officers’ Pension Fund 

», Staff Widows’ Fund 

», Reserve Fund .. re - 

,, Balance carried forward to 

next account g.. es ne 


EDWARD H. HOLDEN, CHarrMAN 
W. G. BRADSHAW, )} Yepury CH 
A. % Goscmun,. ° | DMPOT™ Oma 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 3ist December, 1918. 


£ a & 


By Balance from last Account .. = 


British Railway Debenture and Preference 
Stocks, British Corporation Stocks 


» Advances on War Loans... és . 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances .. 

Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches 
» Belfast Bank Shares :— 

50,000 £12 10 0 Old Shares £2 10 0 paid 

150,000 £12 10 0 New Shares £2 10 0 paid 

0 0 


at Short Notice 


War Loans, at cost (of which £432,979 15s. is 
lodged for Public and other Accounts) 
and other British Government Securities 


57,468,594 19 3 
468,383 12 0 
1,112,725 19 8 


by the British Govern- 
Railway Debentures .. 


gn Government Stocks 





232,416,975 1 9 


Advances on Current and other Accounts .. 99,213,614 15 6 


14,218,201 2 1 
13,145,849 2 11 
3,762,327 6 7 


..  £1,287,500 


477,810 0 0 
odjieelecnceeeiine — 759,690 0 0 


£368,516,657 8 10 


Less part Premium on 





£ e & 
733,785 5 8 


» Net profits for the year ending 31st Decem- 


919,885 10 5 
600,000 0 0 


Doubtful Debts 


489,132 14 7 
100,000 0 0 
100,000 0 0 
50,000 0 0 
500,000 0 0 
675,097 14 7 

1 


£3,434,115 19 








AND MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


IRMEN. 


ber, 1918, after providing for all Bad and 


2,700,330 13 11 


£3,434,115 19 7 





“'R. McKENNA, | prnecrors 
W. S. M. BURNS, ) DIRECTORS: 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows | 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the anapengeanr 

We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances, Cheques on other Banks in transitu, and the Bills of Exchange, an 


have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. 
the Bank, and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such ; 
properly drawn up s6 as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our informatio 


the explanations given to us and as sl 
Lonpon, 14th January, 1919. 


THIS BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. —_ 


10wn by the books of the Company. 


We have also verified the Securities representi 


ng the Investments of 
Balance Sheet 1s 
n and 


WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHarTERED AccouNnTANTS, A uditors. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W- Srzarcur & Sons. Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; 
Kingsway, Lendon, 


Published by the Starzsman Pustisxinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street. 
W.C. 2. 
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